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Ons Paynr. TRANSMISSION TO Canada. 


Sugsests the blending of many 
choice ingredients. 


‘No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., ete 
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Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, 
j THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders of 
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es] have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


Ex-President of the Reval College of Surgeons, Ireland 


The Quality . 

of the leaf is an important 

factor in the Perfection of your Cigarette. 

Uniformity in the quality of the leaf means that the flavour is always the same, and 

that the standard of excellence never varies. When it is carefully selected from the 

crops by expert buyers and al!owed to mature fuliy, you get a delicacy of tavour 
and aroma the perfection of which you can always depend upon, 


B.D.V. Cigarettes 


are made from the best selected leaves only. Tlestemsarestripped 
from them by hand, any of inf: rior Quality being disearded and 
only the very finest being used. 
You cane Joy, their Exgn uisite Flavour knowing that 
they 11 aiways be of the same superb quality. 
Tequirtes from the Coloniesasd abroad should be addresesd 
Export Lept., 60-62 Commercial 6t., London, £. 
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BLANCHARD’S PILLS 
reede penasrorel, Coshia, Bitter 
ap anaes Sold in boxes 1/1) by all chemista, 
or post free from 


LESLIE MARTYN Ltd., Chemists, 
34 DALSTON’ LANB, LONDON. = 


SAFETY, 


zoo can earn » - howr.— Fal} parcicalary of a 
employment, apply U., 6 Aldersgate Street, London. STROLOGY — Reliable horoscopeof character, 
pada leet Ase dee tet ne Geos a Vogel 
e. Zete Cc ion, Su 
LADI BS shovld_aend 14. stamp for Pree} land. Your fueure v ‘oacepe 
Sample and valnshe Booklet explaining all about rae wUbisiove me . 
BLANCHARD’S PILLS for LADIES, the mont ffee 


tive ever compos! —Leslie Martyn lad.) BILEIARDS.—How to play the 
s,— me. If any- 
Chemists, 36 Daiston Lane, London. one would take ‘‘ The Game of Dillards and How ¢0 
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Manchester, 


ASTROLOGY.— H: roscope of twoyears’ events. 
Send birth date, 1/- P.0.—Prof. Gould, Butleigh, 
Whitchureh Road, Cardiff. 


JaS. MURRAY, 7 Southampton Row, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


25 POST-CARDS from any Photograph, 1/8.— 
Foto Kard Co., 5 Paul Street, B.0. 


CAGE BIRDSG.— Those who desire iretructions 
on the keeping, feeding, and breeding of canaries 
and other cage birds, will find ali ihe information | © 
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“TO INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE,10 AMUSE. 


IS MUSIC IMMORAL? } 


By Mr. Clifton Bingham, Madame 

Ada Crossley, Madame _ Blanche 

Marchesi, Mr. George Grossmith, 
and others. 


See Next Week's “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boow Ratss. 


No. 939. 


Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY 
(Draws attention to the dangers of over-population). 


Tr is always the wisest plan to go on facts, and 
where are we to get the facts on which we can form 
an opinion? . 

There is a vast amount of data and premise to work 
on. But, however deeply and carefully we may study 
the subject, we always come back to the beginning— 
“We do not know.” 

Wo have, of course, been threatened with all sorts 
of catastrophes, ranging from the entire submersion of 
the land surface of the globe, owing to the steady 
inroads of the sea, down to the extinction of man 
through lack of water. . 

As to the former, I do not think I can say anything 
definite. But it seems to me, though I have no 
authority for the statement, that, when the land 
sinks in one part of the world, it rises in another ; 
while the sea creeps up on, say, the east coast of 
England, it recedes on the west. 

With regard to the other theory, we are threatened 
with a much more serious and more urgent danger 
than lack of water, which, at any rate, is not likely 
to occur for many millions of years. This is simply 
the danger brought on us by over-population—not 
extinction by thirst, but by hunger. 

I refer, of course, to the wheat problem, which is 
a much more serious affair than is generally believed. 
In a few generations—five or six, at the most—the 
iegereee will be acute, and, after all, one ought to 
ye more interested in a great-great-great-great-grand- 
oki Hane in Bs 

ossible descend- 
Fat who is about Wet ¢ cir : 
fifty million years y) ‘ 
away. 


— 


Sir WILLIAM HUGGINS, O.M. 


(The great astronomer hazerds the opinion that the 
destructive blow may be dealt by cold or heat). 


Tue delicate balance of physical conditions essential 
to human life cannot go on for ever. 

Lowell’s view that Mars is already suffering from 
a scarcity of water has raised the question whether 
“the last man” is to perish from thirst. 

The candle of the sun is burning down, but long 
before it reaches the socket all terrestrial life will 
have become impossible from cold. 

Even now a sun may be on its way to collision with 
our sun—a possible event most graphically described 
hy Newcomb—when every living thing would be 
destroyed by the fervent heat. 

He would be a bold man who would dare to prophesy 
by what erent a pot as 
ves tre, the end of a ; ao = 
life upon the earth will WWedlsaon Ler 4 iil 
be brought about. 


_— 


Lord AVEBURY 
(States that the question is one for astronomers). 


My impression is that eventually the earth will fall 
into the eun. The question, 
however, is one for 
astronomers, and my opinion 
is of no special value. 


Professor E. J. GARWOOD 
(Shows how a Second Flood might be effected). 


Every now and then fresh theories are brought 
forward as to what will happen to the earth, but the 
whole thing is purely speculative. 

Two theories have recently been suggested: one, 
that the last man will perish in a second “ Flood,” 
the other that the earth will be deprived of air or water 
like our moon. 

One may make more or less wild guesses at the truth, 


What Famous Scientists 
Think. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 16, 1908. 


based on our knowledge of the 

various sciences, of which geology 

is, of course, the foremost in this 
? connection. But even supposing we 
do happen to hit the trath, how can 
we possibly prove that it is the 
truth P 

One can do little more than 
speculate vaguely round and about 
the question. . 

The two t forces affecting the 
surface of thezcontinents are denuda- 
tion and earth-movements, either 
1 secular upheaval, earth folding, or volcanic outpour- 

ing. All our positive knowledge is that the earth is 
cooling. As it cools, the crust hardens and thickens, 
and it may be that, when tho crust becomes thick 
enough to prevent further cracking and mountain- 
folding, and water can no longer percolate through to 
the heated interior, there will be no upheaval, no 
folding of the earth’s surface to counteract the denuda- 
tion constantly going on over the surface. 

To produce an upheaval there must be heat and 
water. And if water cannot sink through the earth’s 
crust to reach the interior of the earth, then this 
volcanio action will not take place. 

This being so, the land surface of the earth will 
gradually wear away, and be smoothed down, until it 
is a more or less flat plain on a level with the sea. 
The sea would then slowly cover up the land, which 
might sink to the depth of a hundred feet or so below 
the level of the water, leaving only a few isolated 
mountain tops showing above water. 

But, as I have said already, the whole question is 
pure speculation. Of one thing we may be quite sure, 
however, that, if this second deluge comes, it will 
not be in our time, nor 
for a few million years after 


this generation has passed Pie > Geek 


away. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE 
(Is brief but frank). 


Tue only answer I can send is that I do not know. 


——_—_+ 


Professor R. J. ANDERSON 
(Demonstrates that animals and plants are saving factors). 


Tue movements of water outwards into space and 
into the earth are modified (arrested temporarily) by 
plants and animals, which also influence the amount, 
therefore, of suriece erosion. 

Ono may easily see that plants and animals are 
very important agents in preventing a large quantity 
of the water that falls or wets the soil from sinking 
into the deeper parts or accumulating in superficial 
swamps. So the same factors in giving back the 
water may be said to provide for future rains. 

The saving of the water leads to a retention of 
soluble salts in the soils; these salts would be lost to 
future plants if carried away out of the range of 
springs and accessible porous rocks. So that dessica- 
tion of the soil is materially prevented by plants. 

It does seem very easy to believe that the removal 
of many thousand feet from the surface of the earth 
would lighten the load that presses on subterranean 
caverns, containing solid rock or liquid rock at a 
very high temperature. 

A mass of granite covering a square mile to the 
height of two hundred feet would weigh more than 
two hundred million of tons. It seems clear that were 
a freely communicating reservoir of enormous size 
beneath this weight removed, subsidence might result, 
or, if the pressure by this reservoir increased, further 
elevation of the surface might take place. 

However, there seems scarcely any doubt that plants 
and animals, in stepping into the cycle, may help to 
save the situation. If, or when, they disappear, then 
the earth may rearrange itself and obtain some new 
protoplasm from 
the stray debris 
of a disintegrated / 
meteor. arth, ; 
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| MR. P. DOUBLEYOU WANTS MATCHES. 


A Strange Request to Readers of ‘*P.W.” 


One PENNY. 


On Tuesday, June 30th, the gentleman known all 
over the world as Mr, P. Doubleyou, entered the sub- 
editorial room of Pearson's Weekly and asked for a 
match. Everybody was too busy to pay any attention 
to him, and again he asked in a loud voice for a 
match. Someone said, “Don’t bother now” ; the rest 
of the sub-editors continued working ag only sub- 
editors can work. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou began to get ruffled, and some- 
body, stooping to the ground, picked up a spent match 
and threw it towards him. This, so to speak, set 
fire to the gunpowder, and, with a loud explosion, he 
pulled open the door, and, shouting that he would 
“Get a match, if he had to ask every reader of the 
paper for one,” bounced out of the room. 

Then he pulled himself up with a start, for, standing 
in front of him was the dignified and portly form 
of the Epitor himself. 

Adjusting his glasses, the Epiror looked at him 
from head to foot, and invited him to repeat the 
remark he had just made. This the unhappy young 
man—thinking of his well-filled purse every Friday— 
felt constrained to do, and the Epiror then very 
quietly said: 

“YT hold you to your words. You shall ask for 
matches through the columns of Pearson’s Weekly every 
week, and, when you get them, you will ”’ the 
rest of tho sentence was spoken in a whisper, and 
nobody heard it save Mr. P. Doubleyou. The effect 
on him, however, was pitiful to see. His cheeks 
blanched, and a tromor passed through his body. 

However, the editorial mandate has gone forth, and 
in fulfilment of it we now invite you to send matches 
under the following conditions to Mr. P. Doubleyou : 


First of all, take an ordinary small match-box full 
of safety matches. Hold it horizontally between the 
thumb and first two fingers of tho left hand, and, 
placing the forefinger of the right hand against the 
drawer of the box, press it slowly until it is half-way 
out of the cover. 


Then take from it as many matches as you feel in- 
clined, and place them on the table in front of you. 

With a pair of scissors cut off the head of each 
match. 

Throw these heads in the fireplace. 

Close the box, and return it to your pocket, or 
put it on the mantelpicce. 

Then take a pen and ink, and write your name and 
address on the form given below. At tho same time, 
fill up the exact number of matches you have removed 
from the box. 

Take an cnvelope, and address it to Mr. P. Double- 
you, Room 23, Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and write in the top left-hand corner the 
number of tho matches you have taken from the box. 
Then place the form, together with the matches, in 
the envelope, scal it up, affix a penny stamp, and post 
it, to arrive not later than Wednesday next, July 15th. 


I have pleasure in inclosing herewitth .......00.. 
matches for the use of Mr. P. Doubleyou in 
accordance with your suggestion. 


All the money aubscribed to the FRESH AIR FUND is spent directly on the children’s food and fares. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


~-————————— 


Mr. Epenezer Doxsery gazod gloomily down the 
Marine Parade of Bayville, and even the hundred yards of 
asphalt to which that imposing title was given failed to 
cheer him. ‘ 

The flag flapped drearily on the flag-staff presented to 


Bayville by Mr. Duxbury to commemorate the Coronation. 
Of the houses on the Marine Parade, half a dozen had 
flaring ‘‘ To Let” bills in their windows, and from the 
appearance of the rest—every window filled with notifica- 
tions of ‘‘ Apartments ”’—the most casual observer would 
have gathered that Bayville was unprosperous. 

Bayville’s solitary bathing-machine stocd neglected on 
the beach. Two or three tmen, who had cbviously 
given up all idea of ever letting out their boats, leant 
against the railings and chewed tobacco with an air of 
dismal resignation, And then Mr. Duxbury, the founder 
of Bayville, the great man at whose bidding this pleasing 
seaside resort sprung intoexistence, uttered blasphemy 

ainst his own works. ‘‘I wouldn’t be found dead in the 
blessed ole,” he said emphatically. ; 

The sight of a couple walking towards him along tho 
Marine Parade gave him a glint of hope. Could they be 
visitors come down to arrange about apartments? 

The cheerful look vanished from his face as they came 
nearer and he saw that it was his daughter walking with 
® young man. 

“That Mister ’Astings,” grumbled Mr. Duxbury to 
himself, ‘met ’im at ’er aunt’s in London, did she—an’ ’e 
just ‘appened to be cycling through an’ put up at the 
Bane. A nice story that is. What's a writer for papers! 
If he thinks he is going to ’ang up ‘is ‘at in my ‘ouse an’ 

nge on me for the rest of his life he’s mistaken. I’ve 
bother enough ‘ere without Maud throwing ’erself away.” | 

He scowled still more as he saw the youth leave his 
daughter and come towards him. : . 

“Could you favour me with a few minutes’ private con- 
versation, Mr. Duxbury?” said the young man politely. 

“There can be nothin’ private betwixt you an’ me,” 
snapped Mr. Duxbury. 

“But you must have seen, Mr. Duxbury, that, to say 
the least, your daughter and I have been on very friendly 
terms for some time. In fact, I may say that, subject to 
your consent, there is an understandi between us.” 

“(There is is there? Well, what have you got to live 
n? ” 

‘Well, I am not doing may eit very great at present, 
Mr. Duxbury, I am only a free Jance journalist; but in 
time I hope to make a position in the world.” 

“Look ‘ere, I know your sort. You think that because 
I’m a bit of a pot down ‘ere, Chairman of the District 
Council and what not, that you've got a soft thing on. 
Live on your father-in-law, work when you like, which 
isn’t often, and idling whenever you like, which’d be ei 
often indeed. Now I'll talk straight to you and knoc 
your silly ideas out of your head. Course, I've got 
property, but what’s property when the bank’s got the 
deeds an’ three parts of your tenants are old maids who've 
come down ’ere to get a livin’ by lettin’ lodgings and can’t 
find no cne to take ‘em. I could sell up cll the lot on the 
Parade if I thought their bits o’ furniture would pay 
expenses, . . 

“Can't you see this bleesed place is dead to the 
world. The only visitors we ’ad this Easter was one 
honeymoon as and they hooked it after two days 
through bein’ too much stared at. No, my daughter has 
to marry money. I want a son-in-law ’oo'll come in with 
me and make Bayville boom. There’s money in the place, 
but it needs money to get it out.” _ 

“You should advertise its attractions, Mr. Duxbury, 
then it would boom.” 

“Ain't we advertised? We've ‘ad the figures about the 
death-rate, the ozone, and the rainfall put in all the 
railway time-tables. It wasn’t a bit of use, even though, 
*aving the drawing up of the advertisement, I knocked 
down the rainfall a bit, thinking it wasn’t fair to count 
in the rain in winter when no visitors come. But we've 
nothing else to advertise; there’s no pier, no theatre, no 
music ‘all, no golf links, the sea’s generally too rough for 
boating, the beach is all pebbles, so there’s no sand for 
children, and the bathing’s bad. ; ; 

“ The only thing we can brag about is that we've a big 
cemetery, and that docs us no good with visitors. It 
was 4 mistake buying such a big piece of land; but it 
bein’ part of my uncle’s land, and ’im being ‘ard up, I 
got the Council to buy it to do ‘im a good turn. Still, it 
gives the visitors the hump, and you can’t advertise that 
we've got the biggest cemet:ry of any watering-place in 
Great Uritain, no extra charge made for visitors. That 
woukln't draw folk ere. 

“So now you know that if you are thinking of getting 
money with my daughter, you're mistaken. It’s more 
likely that you'll ‘ave. to keep your father-in-law in case 
you married ‘er, which you won't, than that he'll keep 
you. My daughter has f° to marry someone ‘oo can put 
money in this place. If you could build a pier or a 
concert hall ‘ere, well an’ good, I'd listen to you. As it 
is all I eny is, don’t waste your time down ’ere.” ‘i 

“But you might get some cheaper attractions, Mr. 
Duxbury. Why not engage a troupe of pierrots? ” 

“Young man, don’t talk to me about pierrots. I got 
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some down last summer; gave 
’em a sort of promise, nothing 
definite like, that they’d make 
a good thing out of it. Told 
’em that they should ’ave my 
support. So they did—I’m a 
man of my word—never did I 
pass ‘em without dropping a 
penny or so in the hat. but 
they gave up after a week. 
Said it was too much to have 
to play to a audience of 
lodging-house keepers oo 
hadn’t a penny to spend on 
themselves, much less pierrots. 
Hooked it by night, they did, 
the swindlers, leaving a note 
eaying that I was responsible 
F for the rent of their lodgings 
—a set of thieves. Of course, I didn’t pay on principle; 
I wasn’t goin’ to ’ave my ’and forced. If they'd come 
to me respectful an’ asked for ‘elp, well, I’d have 
considered the matter.” 

‘« But, returning to the question of your daughter, Mr. 
Duxbury, I have no money to spend in developing Bay- 
ville, if I had I question whether I should throw it away 
here. But if I make Bayville prosperous, have I your 
permission to become engaged to Mand?” 

Mr. Duxbury laughed contemptuously. 

‘“* You, a whipper-snapper like you—yes, if you can make 
Bayville hum you have my consent; in the meantime don’t 
you see her or write to her. Writer for the papers, indeed ! 
it’s no job for @ grown man. Why, the editor of the 
Barvitie Districr News is two quarters behind with his 
rent. And you—you’re not even an editor.” 

“Right, Mr. Duxbury, 1'll bear your promise in mind. 
Good evening.” 

‘* Done with 'im,” thought Mr. Duxbury as he saw the 
youth walk away, ‘‘ knew he’d ‘op it directly I put things 
straight to him. Now, if Maud could only make up to 
someone with a pot of money!” 

And Mr. Duxbury lost himself in dreams of explciting a 
wealthy con-in-law. 

A week later Mr. Duxbury was reading his morni 

per. He was just passing by a paragraph headed “ The 

oneymooners’ Retreat,” when the name of Bayville 
caught his eye and he read it eagerly : 

“The bright little South Coast watering-place of Bayville 
had a pleasing and, we should imagine, unique exp:rience 
this Easter. During the holidays all the visitors without 
exception were on their honeymoon. Bayville bids fair to 
become the veritable Mecca of honeymooners, for in no 
other place can they find the peaceful seclusion of this 
pleasant little resort.” 

Mr. Duxbury read it over two or three times. 

““What a lot of ret gets in the papers,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘ there was only one couple ’ere, and they hooked 
it in two days. l’ve half a mind to write and tell ’em. 
No, it'd give away the show too much.” 

Now this little paragraph happened to get into the 
Datry Wire at an exceptionally dull time. It was just 
between the cricket and football seasons; there was no 
interesting murder case on hand, neither the Government 
nor the Opposition chancecd to have cone anything particu- 
larly airccicus at the moment; there wasn't even a war 
anywhere, and a happy silence had fallen upon the Kaiser, 
President Roosevelt, and Mr. Bernard shaw. 

£o a hundred sub-editors, eager for matter of interest, 
clipped this paregraph from the Dairy Wine, and inserted 
it in their journals. The funny men on the press seized 
the subject of Bayville with avidity. They told stories of 
how the platform at the station had to be swept clear of 
confetti after the ar:ive] of each train, and how the station- 
mastcr had a unique collection of old boots which had been 
tied to carriage-doors, 

They alleged that if you cried out ‘‘ Dearest ” on Bay- 
ville beach everyone in hearing distance turned round and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, love.” and that the sound of kisses on the sea 
front at night quite drowned the sound of the waves. 

One bold, bad man suggested that the name of the place 
should be changed to ‘‘ Obeyville,” as it was there that 
husbands learned their proper place in domestic life. In 
fact, Bayville wes worked for all it was worth in prose 
and verse. 

Nor could the artists neglect the opportunity. One 
ingenious humorist depicted “* Bayville ‘The End of the 
Honeymcon,” a highly realistic sketch of a rough cea with 
scores of couples in boats—all deplorably sea-sick. 

This appealed to Mr, Duxbury’s sense of humour more 
than the rival sketch of ‘Sunset, Bayville,” in which 
the sun was shown setting behind the silhouetted figure 
of a man with his arm round a girl’s waist and her head 
aren his shoulder. In fact, Bayville came as a godsend to 
anny men, and the funny men came as a godsend to 

yville. 

Soon after this outburst in the Press, inquiries began 
to come to Bayville. And then all at once the boom 


began. 
oneymoon couples hastened to the one place in England 
where they thought they would’ not be laughed at by non- 
honeymooning visitors. Old maids, who had missed their 
chance in life, thought that they would derive a reflected 
joy from the contemplation of other people’s happiness 
and looked up Bayville in their time-tables. And scores of 
families ended the usual fierce squabble about where they 
were to go to that summer by compromising on Bayville—a 
place no one could say anything against, for no one knew 
anything about it. 
apg girs were crammed the empty houses 

were e ging-house keepers w roeptibl 
stouter, and the boatmen could afford ae isc Tho 
proprietor of the picture-postcard shop promised to make a 
rapid fortune, as the visitors, having nothing else to do, 
pa 2 their time by sending away views of “ Bayville 

emetery. . 

And in the midst of this glow of prosperity moved Mr. 
Ebenezer Duxbury—proudly conscious that he was the 
man who had made Bayville. 


One morning in the summer he was contemplating the 
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improvements just effected by the District Council when 
he was greeted by Mr. Hastings. Mr. Duxbury was in an 
unusually genial mood—the picture-postcard retailer being 
a cautious person had only taken his shop by the month 
and Mr. Duxbury had just doubled the rent. : 

‘““Ullo, I suppose the newspapers is beginning to trouble 


about Bayville and you’ve come down to see what you can 
pick up. Well, I'll do what I can for you. An interview 


with a man in my position ‘Il give you a leg up. You ec»: 
say that the Distr'et Council ’as been obliged to doulte 
the number of seats on the Marine Parade. Look fp 


‘Then you can say we've five t'mes as many Lathing- 
machines—we ve got the old mgchine you rememberand fci.r 
new ones. Then you might say—not makin’ too inuch cf 
it, else people ’d think I wes wanting to advertise my.clf 
that, owing to the ity of the Chairman of the 
District Council, a fine floral display has been added to 
Bayville’s attractions. There’s the bed just laid out; 


yourself—there’s six seats now. 


there’s over thirty geraniums in it—every one from my 


use. A public man has a prsition to keep up you 
sec, and 1’m proud to say that I grudge Bayville nothiny.” 

“ But about my engagement to your daughter, sr?” 

“That! I'd forgotten all that nonsense. Do you thin’ 
that you're fit for a daughter of mine, with this place 
booming like one o’clcck. And, mark you, cut of every 
shill spent in Bayville, about sixpence gces into my 
pocket.” 

“But you agreed to our engagement provided that I 
made Bayville @ success.” 

‘“*You! You, indeed! It’s my foresight and intelli- 
gence, and downright ’ard work that’s made Bayville.” 

“* Still, sir, I wrote that paragraph about Bayville beinz 
the honeymooners’ retreat, and you must admit that that, 
started the boom.” 

“That, indeed! Why, I thought you'd written it and 
I was in two minds about writing a letter to the Editor 
to expose you. But I let you off as I didn’t want t» 
be too ‘ard on a young man’s mistakes. You've ’armed 
Bayville, that’s what you've done, and yet you como 
asking my daughter’s ‘and. The cheek of you young 
fell:rs is amazin’. As if a bit of a paragraph you could 
ie in a paper would do any gocd to a place like 

ayville, or, for that matter, much ’arm.” 

“Right, Mr. Duxbury,” replied the journalist, “I sco 
er I shall have to write another paragraph about Bay- 
ville.” 

“* Just as you like—they’ll do us no gcod, but you my 
get your penny a line for it.” 

The yo man scribbled a few lines in his notebo k 
and then said, ‘‘ Like to see them, Mr. Duxbury?” 

‘Well, I'll try to kecp you from falling into any ncro 
mistakes.” 

Mr. Duxbury took the paper, put on his gold eye-glasces 


and read : 
“ The Great Bayville Hoax. 

“The people of Bayville are chuckling over the success 
of the'r great ho oon advertisement which has made 
all other watering-places wild with envy. The only »isiturs 
to Bayville at Easter were one honeymcon couple. Out «f 
this the humorous inhabitants of Bayville contriv:-) to 
make a splendid advertis:ment, alleging quite truthiuily 
that all their Ev:ster visitors wcre honeymooners an] ths 
giving it the air of a honeymooners’ paradise. 

‘* Bayville needed some such help, fer, as the Chairman 
of its District Council cbserved, with a touch of cynisl 
humour, Bayville has no pier, no theatre, no music-hil, 
no golf links, no amusements, no pierrots, no sinds, ha-! 
bathing, and worse boating, though it hre the Jaret 
cemet:ry of any South Ccast watering-p!ace, and makes "0 
extra charge for the accommodation of visitors therein.” 

“D'ye mean to put that in the papers? ” 

“Tt’s true, Mr. Duxbury.” 

“Gcod Heavens, young man, a thing like that'd ruin 
Bayville.” 

“ Oh, no, a paragraph of mine will do neither gcod nr 
harm, you said so yourself.” 

‘© Now look here, I’ll pay you more than you'll get from 
your wretched papers, if you won’t publish it. What's 
your price? I’m not particular to a few shillings.” 

“Miss Maud Duxbury.” 

“Talk sense, you young fool.” 

“It's evidently no good talking senso to you, Mr. 
er a I must get back to town and my newspaper 
work. 

Mr. Duxbury gazed with knitted brows on the thronz 
of visitcrs who were vainly seeking for some amuremen:s 
or attractions on the Marine Parade. He was divided in 
his mind between his daughter, who ought to do ktter, 
and Bayville, which must not do worse. 

At last an idea came to him and h’s face lit up. He 
ae round and s!apped tha young journal’st cn his 

ack. 

“Ere, I’ve just been tosting you, Mr. ’Astings, to see 
if you really loved my daughter. Be off to’er and tell ‘<r 
that if she wishes to make a fool of ‘erself she has ny 
permi:sion.” : 

As the youth strode rapidly away, Mr. Duxbury smilcd 
pensively. 

“* After all a son-in-law like that ’oo can stretch thin-s 
on pager, without telling untruths as ho cid in that honey: 
mooners’ affair, ‘Il come in uncommon ‘andy when I cets 
out the prospectus fcr the Bayville Development Syn- 
dicate, Ltd.” 


ee St ee 

Mr. SmrrH (in street car): “Madam, 
seat.’ 

Mrs. Jones (who hag been standing fifteen minutes) : 
“No, thanks; I get off at the next corner.” 

Smith: “That’s all right. So do I.” 

—_—— te 

Jupce: “What is your name?” 

Prisoner: “I’ve forgotten the name I gave last 
night.” 

Judge: “Didn’t you give your own name?” 

Prisoner: “No, your worship; J’m_ travelling 
incog. !” 


take my 
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A BIGAMIST’S VICTIMS. 


Told by 


[In these reminiscences Mr. Henri Pierron, the well-known 
lawyer, who has been a:sociated with the defence of prisoners tn 
the most sensational of recent trials, tells the inner history of 
thee cases. This week, prior to describing the trial of Arthur 
Devereux, he narrates the weird story of the Crossman trunk 
tragedy, which inspired that notorious criminal with ideas as to 
how his victims might be hidden without exciting suspicion. ] 


MURDERED ON HER WEDDING NIGHT. 

Most people will remember the sensation that was 
created a few years back by the trial and conviction 
of Arthur Devereux, a chemist’s assistant living in 
the neighbourhood of Willesden, for the murder of 
his wife and twin children, whom, it was alleged, he 
poisoned, afterwards concealing their bodies in a big, 
hermetically-sealed box, which was discovered at 
Kensal Rise. I defended this unhappy man, and I 
shall have a good deal to tell you about the inner 
history of his very sensational case a little later on. 

But first I would like to say something of another 
“trunk tragedy,” which also took place at Kensal Rise. 
This was the case in which a professional bigamist 
and deceiver of women, named George Albert Cross- 
man, foully murdered one of his many wives on her 
wedding night. He, too, used a box to hide the body 
in, which he tried to render air-tight, and this 1% 
was, I know for a fact, that directly inspired the 
method afterwards adopted, with somewhat more 
success, by Devereux. : 

Crossman was one of those monsters in human 
shape that we still seem to breed occasionally—illustra- 
tions of the theory of atavism, or throwbacks to an 
earlier and more savage age. He was a born criminal, 
Although he was only thirty-two when he died by 
his own hand, he had “done time” on several occasions, 
his sentences including one of five years for bigamy. 
Altogether he marricd seven women, five of them 
bigamously, and ho ruined and robbed scores more. 

‘After Crossman’s suicide, thero was considerable 
litigation amongst his various “wives” concerning the 
ownership of the personal property he left behind 
him, end in this I took a somewhat provinent part, 
being retained in two actions, first on the one side, and 
then on the other. I thus became acquainted with 
the whole story from the inside, exactly as it would 
have been told before a court of justice, had not the 
chief actor in it anticipated the death that would 
almost certainly have been his at the hangman’s hande, 
by himself putting an end to his more than ordinarily 
worthless existence. 

I have mentioned above that Crossman underwent a 
sentence of five years’ penal servitude for bigamy. 
This he got at Maidstone Assizes in 1897. He was 
released on ticket-of-leave on September 12th, 1902, 
and at once cast about for fresh victims. 

RUINED AND ROBBED. 

That he was fairly successful may be inferred from 
the fact that in November of the same year he rented 
a pretty little villa residenco known as “Sunnyside,” 
siiaated in what was then Ladysmith Road, Kensal 
Rise, and furnished it nicely. The money for the 
furniture he obtained mostly from an unhappy girl, 
whom he, pursuing his usual tactics, first ruined, and 
then robbed of all her savings, about £130. He after- 
wards taunted her with her position, and the un- 
fortunate victim went straight from his presence and 
drowned hersclfi in the Lea. 

Such a tragedy would have been shocking to most 
men. It did not trouble Crossman in the least. 
Within a few days of its taking place he was making 
love to at least five other young women, meeting each 
in a different district of London, and writing and 
receiving letters at different addresses. 

One of these girls he presently married, and this 
although he had brought a wife to the house when 
he first took it. She had temporarily disappeared, 
however, from the scene, so that the coast was clear. 

This latest marriage I am speaking of took place 
on pee 10th, 1903, the victim being a respectable 
girl from Peckham. On the 15th he told his “bride ”’ 
that business called him away to Manchester, and he 
sent her home to her friends inet) for the one night, 
so that she should not fecl lonely.” 

But Crossman did not proceed to Manchester. In- 
stead, he met in London by appointment a lady 
named Sampson, a trained nurse, with a substantial 
balance at her bank, married her, and brought her 
to “Sunnyside.” 

She was a bright, bonny girl, and people living 
near heard her chatting and laughing with Crossmin 
till late in the evening, presumably discussing the 
new happy life into which she deemed herself about 
to enter. Next day all was silence. “The house,” 
said one neighbour to another, “is as still as the 
grave.” 

About noon, however, some signs of life became 
apparent about the place. There were sounds, as of 
some person moving from room to room. Then the 
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| blinds were drawn up, and presently Crossman un- 


locked the front door, and peered out. An acquaint- 
ance who grected him thought he looked white and all, 
and told him so. “Rot,” replied he ungraciously, 
“Vm all right.” 

Nevertheless, in a little while he quitted the house, 
carefully locking the door behind him, and went to 
a tavern in the neighbourhood. There he ordered a 
shilling’s worth of brandy, and drank it neat at a 
draught. 

At dusk he journeyed down to Peckham, and fetched 
the lady who deemed herself to be Mrs. Cross- 
man back to her home. It was pretty much as 
she had Icft it on the previous day, but one apartmcut, 
which had been used as a lumnber-room, was tucked, 
and the key was missing. 

Naturally, she asked Crossman about it. Hi: reply 
was that he had brought some expensive “sampl-s” 
down from Manchester, that he had locked them in 
there for safety, and that she was on no account io 
interfere with them, or even attempt to enter the ro m 
where they were. And she, knowing something of her 
“husband’s” nature, had no resource but to obey. 

The next few days Crossman remained at hone, a 
most unusual circumstance with him, and in order, 
as he said, to pass away the time, he decided to make 
a step for the scullery dcor. He ordered cemeut, 
mixed it, and then poured it: into the bottom of a vig 
tin trunk, which he brought from the locked room up- 
stairs and which his “wife” did not remember to 
have ever seen before. This, ho explained, would 
make a good mould for the step. 

MORE BIGAMOUS MARRIAGES. 

His “wife,” woman-like, watched the proceedings 
with interest, and hovered round, offering hetp nd 
suggestions. These, however, were not well reveived 
by Crossman. He grunted; he grumbled. Finally he 
pulled out a fivepound note. “Here,” he said, “I 
can get along better without you, take this, and ‘uy 
ourself a new hat and jacket; you needn’t husry 
ack.” 

She took the money and the hint, and went. Wien 
she returned late that evening, her first inquiries were 
about the step. How was it getting on? Had he 
finished it? 

“Oh.” replied Crossman, “TI have given it up for a 
bad job. The cement wouldn’t set properly. So I 
tumbled the lot into the box anyhow, and I have 
stored it away at the back of the cupboard under 
the stairs.” 

The explanation seemed reasonable enough, «nd 
“Mrs. Crossman,’ suspecting nothing amiss, accept d 
it all in good faith. Crossman went out and abvut 
again as usual, and the incidont appeared to be 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile, he pursued his business as a professicnal 
bigamist with varying success. In Atgust he married 
a young lady of Richmond, and later on another 
pretty young girl—a native of Reading. ; 

The latter was destined to be the last of his victims, 
and in some respects she was the most interesting of 
them all. She had been a lady’s maid in London, and 
had saved money. Crossman got acquainted with her 
in the name of Frank Seaton, and, after a brief 
courtship, married her at St. Goeorge’s Church, 
Reading. This took place early in 1904. 

They went to Whitstable for their honeymoon, and 
afterwards to Herne Bay, where he took a small 
house, and partly furnished it, of course with her 
money. 

Her experiences while there, as related to me by 
one in whom she confided, were startling in them- 
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selves. Viewed in the light of events that transpired 
shortly afterwards, they were sinister in the extreme 

Murder, in fact, was intended, was deliberately 

planned, and was only frustrated by the meres: 

accident. 

Hig idea appears to have been to poison the poo: 
girl by giving her a large quantity of laudanum t: 
drink. By a ruse, however, she only swallowed about 
one-sixth of what he intended her to have taken, witl 
the result that she was merely very sick and drowsy 
for some hours. . 

On her recovery, she found that Crossman hac 
gone out, leaving her alone in tho house. There wa: 
one unoccupied room, which her “husband”  in- 
variably kept locked. On this occasion, however, shc 
found to her surprise that the door had been lef’ 
ajar. She pushed it back and peered inside, an?! 
there, standing open in the centre of the bare floor, 
was a big box belonging to her, which she had lef: 
behind her in London. 

Tho blinds were drawn, and the sight of the bo: 
there in the middle of the room, in the dim light 
coupled with what had gone before, sent a shiver 0! 
apprehension through her. Who had brought it ther 
from London? The question admitted of but one 
answer. Obviously, her “husband.” But when, anc 
how, and why so sccretly? 

Above all, too, for what purpose? Ah! At thc 
sudden half-formed suspicion that struck her like : 
dagger-thrust, her apprehension became a_ violent 
overmastering terror. She fled from the house anti 
the town, taking refuge with her father in Reading. 

ONLY “PRINTER'S SIZE." 

Here, after a while, Crossman sought her out, and 
succeeded in so quieting her fears as to induce her 
to again come to live with him. He took her te 
“Sunnyside,” where, it will be remembered, was living 
all this whilo another of his ‘‘ wives.’’ 

The situation thus created was complex and em 
barrassing, to say the least of it, but Crossman was 
equal to the occasion. He introduced the newcomer 
as his cousin, and when exception was taken to her 
presence he explained that she was a lady of means, 
who was about to adopt his (Crossman’s) child by his 
first wife. 

Another matter troubled him far more. He had 
sublet sume rooms on the ground floor to a married 
couple named Dell. They began to pester him with 
complaints abcut a bad smell that pervaded all the 
lower part of the house, and which had had the 
effect. of rendering Mrs. Dell seriously ill. Crossman 
attributed it to the drains. 

These were examined, and were found to be i: 
perfect condition. Mr. Dell, thereupon, instituted a 
searching investigation on his own account, and 
eventually succeeded in tracing the odour to the tin 
box, which Crossman had deposited in the cupboard 
under the stairs over a year previously—the tin box 
in which he had poured the liquid cement, it will be 
remembered, in order “to make a step for the scullery 
door.” 

The day that Dell made his discovery, he told 
Crossman, and insisted on the box being removed. 
Crossman readily acquiesced, casually remarking at 
the samo time that it contained nothing worse than 
“printer's size.” Then, seeing the look of incredulity 
on his lodyer’s face, he added: “You know how that 
stuff smells.” 

DELL THE DILIGENT. 

That night Crossman went to a man named Ryder, 
who kept a small stationer’s shop in tho neighbour- 
hood, and who also carried on a carrier’s business, 
and arranged with him for the removal of the bex. 
As it was not a big job, Ryder said that he would 
send his son, a lad of eighteen, and asked the addrexs 
to which he was expected to take the box. To th’s 
very natural query, however, Crossman would give nu 
direct answer, only saying that it was “near the 
Welsh Harp.” 

Now, at the Welsh Harp, as most people are aware, 
is a large and deep lake, surrounded for the mest 
part by lonely meadows, and little frequented open 
country. 

The evening of March 23rd was fixed for the removal 
of the box, and during the afternoon Crossman went 
out, and bought a large bottle of scent, which he 
sprinkled over it. He also went to a tobacconist’s, 
and bought three strong, black cigars. 

Meanwhile, Dell had been thinking over matters, 
and the more he thought the more uneasy he grew. 
The “printer’s size” story, he reflected, was “a bit 
thin.” At last, about four o'clock, he made up his 
mind, and, sallying forth to the police-station, he 
told the inspector there of the box and of his sus- 
picions as to its contents. 

That official rather pooh-poohed the idea of there 
being anything wrong, inclining to the view that 
Crossman’s explanation of what the box contained 
was probably the correct one. Nevertheless, at Deli’s 
earnest solicitation, he consented to send a couple of 
plain-clothes officers to watch the removal. 

They accordingly put in an appearance a little 
before the hour the van was to arrive, but kept care- 
fully in the background, concealing themselves in the 
garden of an empty house near by. Presently young 
Rvder drove up for the box, which Crossman mean- 
while, with infinite labour and pains—for it was vorv 


If you had ever seen the slum children enjoying themselves in Frping Forest, it wouldn't be necessary to ask you to help. 
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heavy—had dragged from the cupboard and out into 
the front garden. 

“Come down here and give me a hand to lift it,” 
cried Crossman to the lad, who at once proceeded to 
do as he was bid. But the evil smel! that proceeded 
from the big tin box caused a sudden doubt to assail 
him. 

“Mister,” he exclaimed, “I don’t like this,” and 
he dropped his end of the box to the ground again. 

“It's only printer’s size,” cried Crossman, angrily. 
“Don’t be a fool. Help me to lift it into the van.” 

“Not till I’ve seen what's inside it,” replied the 
youth doggedly. 

There were more words, and in the middle of the 
altercation the two police officers came forward and 
wanted to know what was the matter. 

Crossman realised then that the game was up. 
Without deigning a reply, he bounded from the spot, 
and ran like a deer through street after street, twist- 
ing and turning, but making all the while in the 
direction of the open country west of Willesden. 

But the police, convinced by this time that some- 
thing was terribly wrong, were hot on_ his trail. 
Others, too, took up the chase, attracted by the hue 
and cry. He could not hope to escape. His pursuers 
were too many. Already some amongst them were 
within arm’s length of him. 

He had drawn a razor from his pocket as he ran, 
and now held it open in his right hand. A man 
“headed” him, and tried to trip him. Crossman 
swerved, then stopped, gave a frenzied scream, leapt 
three or four feet straight up in the air, and at the 
same instant drew the keen blade across his throat 
with such force as almost to sever his head from 
his body. 

MEN WITH MARRYING MANIA. 

Meanwhile, the trunk had been removed to the 
police-station, and opened. It was found to contain 
the body of a woman incased in cement. For some 
time her identity remained a mystery, for not all 
amongst the scores of women Crossman had victimised 
could be traced, and it was felt that it might be 
any one amongst them. 

In the end, however, the remains turned out to be 
those of Nurse Sampson, the woman whom he had 
married and murdered, in the compass of a day and 
a night, more than a year previously. 

On Crossman’s dead body there was found a letter, 
dated the day before, from a young woman, which 
was evidently in answer to a matrimonial advertise- 
ment inserted by him. The writer, who expressed 
herself as both anxious and willing to become Cross- 
man’s wife, gave particulars as to her age, appear- 
ance, and accomplishments, and wound up by stating 
that she had £60 in the savings bank. Undoubtedly 
fea would have been Crossman’s next victim had he 

ived, 

There are scores of Crossmans operating in London 
to-day. Men with marrying manias! Wretches 
whose trade it is to beguile, entrap, and rob weak, 
foolish women—women consumed by an over-mastering 
desire to get wedded at all hazards. 

Usually these lightning bridegrooms stop short of 
murder. But that is about the only thing that can 

’ be said in their favour. A more miserable collection 
of scoundrels it is impossible to conceive of. <A 
popular Russian novelist recently wrote of “beings 
that once were men.” I doubt whether these “beings” 
ever were “men,” in the sense in which the word is 
usually understood. Rather are they vampires, drain- 
ing their victims of everything, giving nothing in 
return. 

(Mr. Pierron continues his reminiscences next 

week.) 
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DEED OF DERRING—DO. 

** Axp you have nerved yourself to do this thing? ”’ 
asked the husband, a tremulous note in his voice 
betraying the agitation that was in his breast. 

“Tam ready,” replied the wife, in a low voice, but 
with an air of calmness and resignation. 

The husband’s eyes shone with admiration. ; 

“Ah, noble woman!’ he exclaimed. ‘You far 
exceed my wildest expectations. But—but,’’ he con- 
tinued uncertainly, after a moment’s painful silence, 
‘do you realise the gravity of the situation?” 

‘*T do,” she said, as one who dares all. 

His eyes sought hers earnestly—with such intensity 
did he gaze upon her that her own beautiful orbs were 
lowered before him. 

“But do you—do you,’”? he went on anxiously, 
“know the consequences that may ensue from this? 
May not this, my darling, be too much even for you? ”’ 

The woman did not answer for a while. 

At last she spoke. “I have counted the cost, but I 
am ready. I have no fear!” 

The husband seized her hand, upon which he pressed 
a kiss. 

‘*T believe you,”? he exclaimed. ‘‘ You are, indeed, 
without fear. Oh, that I, who call myself a man, 
should seem so weak beside you! Ah. darling, in 
your brenst there beats the dauntless heart of the 
women of old! You are a second Boadicea! Go, 
then, my brave wife! My prayers go with you! ”” 

And the intrepid woman left the room, determined 
to discharge the cook. 


What They Think of 
the Fresh Air. Fund. 


Mr. FRED M. WHITE 
(Author of “A Crime on Canvas,” “The Sun Dial,” 
and other fascinating stories). 

Is it possible, I wonder, to find anybody on this 
fair island of ours who is not in hearty sympathy 
with your FrrsH Ain FuND? A happy inspiration 
originally, it has grown to huge proportions, until 
it has become a national institution. One can do 
nothing but plore it and hope tbat it may provide 


health and happiness for ; 


thousands of children for 
“RITA” 


many years to come. 

May all’ connected with 

it live long and proaper. 

(The pen-name by which Mre. W. Desmond Humphreys 
is known to a wide circle of readers). 

What can one say of this kindly and most 
needful charity except that it is one deserving all 
support and all praise. 

‘© those who enjoy country life and the 
unrivalled privileges of fresh air and the kindly 
beauties of nature, it must surely appeal. To 
those who live in cities and toil from year’s end to 
year’s end in their confined and unhealthy 
atmosphere it must seem even a greater blessing, 
and one in which they are proud and glad to assist. 
And every little helps, and the help is productive 
of so much benefit and enjoyment that it surely 
speake for iteelf and commends itself to rich—and 
poor—and those of moderate means and those to 
whom the “child’s sob in the silence” is eloquent 
of the child’s narrow existence and 
lack of simple pleasures, such as the 
sight of sky and sea—and the fresb, 
sweet air of the country. 


Have You Twiddled 
the Rhyme-sticks? 


Rhyme-sticks are little een of wood, each piece 
q having six sides. On each side there is a line of verse, 
As there are eight sticks in the box this makes forty- 
eight lines of verse. 
This is what you have todo. You have to construct 
an eight-line verse out of them—making it as bright 
and smart as possible. 
q When you have completed the eight-line verse to your 


RG" 


satisfaction, copy it out on the form given you with 
the puzzle and send it in. Should you decide to send 
in another verse, you can use the form below, under the 
conditions you will find in the box. 
The whole of the entrance fees received (less ten per 
cent.) will be divided amongst the competitors whose 
verses nre considered by the Editor of Pearson’s Weekly 
and Mr. G. B. BURGIN to be the cleverest and most 
original. 
The full conditions are supplied with each puzzle, 
We guarantee that the total amount of prize money 
divided shall not be less than £100. It may possibly 
be many thousands. : 
Get n box of Rhyme-sticks to-day. They are on sale 
at all newsagents, a ee iraly bookstalls, 
The price is sixpence, and, apart from the opportanit 
of winning a big prize, you have a clever puzzle Pick will 
entertain you your friends for many hours, 


P.W. COUPON. 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION. 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 
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In entering for this Competition I agree to 
abide by and accept the decision of the Editor. 


Address seecccccccce sees oo nee eoeccceccceroe ees ces ses esescsecescccs ees 


Pree ee errr oer tr ryt 


“OWaex BEDING 
Jory 16, 1y0x, 


Millions, 


question of the ultimate ownership 


THE q of oun. 
claimed bank balances was raised in Parlian. it 9 
few weeks ago, and the Chancellor of the Exehijacp 
answered that he did not believe the total ay, atte 
exceeded £600,000. ‘ 

Other estimates set the total at ten tims ihat 
sum, but it seems very unlikely that the facr. yy} 
ever be known. ? 

If, however, the Government did seize upon 1}, <9 
moneys, it would only be following on its own proce |, j;1 
The total amount of the dormant funds in Chane.ry 


is very large. Out of 250,000 Government stockhelil: 1's 
unclaimed funds are credited to some 11,000 accounts - 
while, to take one comparatively small item leaves 
Chelsea Hospital has benefited to the extent of 1 arly 
two millions by unclaimed prize money. 

Tho Treasury also benefits largely by unclaimed 
estates. The amount gained in this way varies betwen 
twelve and twenty thousand a year, only a sinall 
part of which is ever reclaimed and refunded. 

Still, there are occasions when Chancery is compelled 
to disgorge. No longer ago than May last it was 
announced from Jersey that a private soldier had been 
fortunate enough to prove his claim to something 
like half a million of money. . 

But, if some are lucky enough to get their money, 
the great majority who have, or fancy they have, cla‘is 
against the British Government, waste their wii'o 
lives in a vain effort aftcr rainbow gold. 


EDWARD THE THIRD'S LEGACY. 


One such case which has recently received mention 
in the daily papers is that of the Peruzzi millions. It 
is alleged that, in the days of Edward III., one af 
the Peruzzis, a banker of Lombardy, lent to the Enclish 
monarch a sum of money to help him equip an army 
in France. 

With compound interest up to date, this loan ww 
amounts to a sum so prodigious ag to make it futilo 
to eet down its rows of figures. They convey no im- 
pression at all. The best way of conveying their 
magnitude is to state that all the gold and silver in 
the world would not suffice to liquidate the de!it. 

Americans are constantly worrying their ambas-alor 
in London by making amazing claims on the Pritich 
Government, which they coolly desire Jum to 
enforce. : 

About eight years ago a Mr. Corey, of Omaha. 
Nebraska, arrived in London to “take possession” of 
the Corey Estate, consisting of a trifling matter oi f..rty 
millions “in stocks, bonds, and gold.” 

The money, he alleged, had been in Chancery for 
sixty-five years, and a large number of his relatives 
had subscribed the necessary funds to send Mr. () wy 
across. 

Mr. Choate, the American Ambassador, was ask:i. 
and did write about the matter. Alas for Mr. Cry! 
His proofs were insufficient! Britain still owes that 
forty millions. 

Then came the great Crowell claim. The Crowells — 
there were six of them—avowed that this country «wel 
them a number of millions, the produce of mony left 
by a certain John Crowell, who died in Yarmouth 
late in the eighteenth century. They return:| to 
America poorer, not richer, than when they hal 
started. 

LAWYERS ALONE PROFIT. 


The Jennings’ case is one of the most fameus of 
all. The claimant, who lives in Montreal, broueht 
over a burden of proof, which occupied reais of 
ancient documents. Huge sums were offered for t- 
tain missing links—as much, it is said, as a milion 
sterling! 

Small wonder, for the Jennings’ millions w:th 
accumulated interest—involve an amount equil to 
one-fifth of the National Debt. 

English people, as well as foreigners and Amevi-2's, 
are among the self-styled creditors of the Brt-h 
Government. 

A Brixton lady claims that an estate of the saluo 
of five millions sterling has been withheld from her 
by the Government and Bank of England. 

This lady petitioned the House of Commons «1 the 
subject, stating that the basis of her claim was a !«a 
of one million made to the British Government '0 
the year 1790 by the trustees of an ancestor cf }!'' 
who resided in Bury St. Edmunds. 

The story of how the dividends were left unclai 1 
and the money transferred to the Commissioners ft 
the reduction of the National Debt, is too lengthy 
eet forth here. 

There are many of these more or less historic ¢!é1"9 
against this country. They involye much litica'! 
and seldom result in profit for anyone except law''* 
The British Government is an oyster not opened ¥:"* 
out complete proofs, and not easily even then. 


You will enjoy your holiday ever so much more, if you help the F.A.F. before you etart, 
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By a 
Hopeless Foozier. 


peak as a golfer myself. But, important proviso, 
Rese a beqiiner, who, like the man who is drink- 
ing, smoking, or eating too much, is yet able to per- 
ceive the symptoms of the disease to which he must 
inevitably fall a victim ‘unless he be warned in 
ime. 
: Let me say at once that, awful as may be the examples 
I seo around me, I do not expect, or even hope, to 
escape their fate. The golf virus is in my veins, but 
s, far the disease is in the incubation stage, and I 
still retain sufficient strength and sanity to be able 
critically to examine the symptoms, nature, and effects 
of that most fatal disease—golf. 

Here, of course, I am putting the cart before the 
horse, stating as a fact that which I have set out to 
prove, or, at least, to debate. ; 

Yet I think I might not only accurately describe 
yolf as a disease, but, without exaggeration, call it 
& mania. ; 

Other games, of course, have their votar‘es, who 
carry their enthusiasm to excess. There was the New 
Jealander who travelled all the way from his native 
land to see the Final Cup Tie at the Crystal Palace. 

One hears, too, of aged men who have never missed 
a Surrey v. Yorkshire match since they were “so 
high.” And doubtless there are many other examples 
of intense devotion to this game or that. 

But the fires that burn in the bosoms of these wor- 
shippers are but farthing dips compared with the 
5,000-volt radiance of the flame that consumes the man 
who hag “got golf.” 

HOW TO TELL “ GOLFITIS.” 


For golf is the one game that can, and very fre- 
quently does, make a man blind, deaf, and dumb to 
all calls of wife, family, home, business, and duty. 

What about racing? someone may say. I admit the 
powerful fascination of racing, but I also submit that, 
when racing leads to a man’s neglecting the ordinary 
duties ard business of life, it is not a question of the 
sport or game of racing, but of gambling, and the 
man who is bitten by the betting craze is usually a 
rotten sportsman. 

But the majority of golfers do not gamble—except 
with their immediate prospects and their immortal 
souls. The bulk of golfers, although for the most 
part drawn from the well-to-do—at least, in England— 
do not wish nor care to wager more than half-a-crown 
on the result of a game. 

The fascination of golf, therefore, is independent. of 
gambling, and is all the more extraordinary for that. 
This fascination can hardly be exaggerated, and s0 
I pass from it to try to describe a typical case of 
“golfitis.” 

The premonitory symptoms, as with other diseases, 
are usually ushered in by nausea. The incipient golf 
maniac, i.e., the beginner, is seized with acute disgust 
at his progress, breaks or solemnly burns his clubs, 
and swears with a wealth of profanity commensurato 
with his character and vocabulary that he is sick of 
thé blankety-blank game, and he'll be-somethinged if 
he’ll ever play it again. 

The disease has now taken firm hold, and with the 
repentance and recantation, and purchase of a new 
set of clubs, the “rash” appears, and henceforward the 
progress of the disease is normal—so far as any disease 
is normal—and well-marked. 

GOLF “ WIDOWS'" SAD LOT. 


The first thing the sufferer neglects is the marriage 
tie—of course, all golfers are not married, but here I 
am only concerned with the married type, on whom 
the disease has the most disastrous effects. 

Till seized with golfitis the victim may have been 
a model husband, but, once the disease is fully 
developed, he becomes very much the reverse. “Golf 
widows” are made a subject for jocular comment in 
the Press, but in all seriousness theirs is a sad and 
a hard lot. 

The golf widow loses not only the companionship of 
her husband, but often his affection. She naturally 
resents his prolonged absences, and still more the trans- 
formation of the man who shared her interests, 
pleasures, thoughts, and trials into a boor who has 
no thought for anyone or anything beyond golf. 

He in his turn finds her unsympathetic, accuses her 
of objecting to his innocent pleasures, and so they 
drift apart. 

After the wife, the children suffer. No matter where 
the family may have been in the habit of going for 
their holidays, no matter what may be the children’s 
needs in the way of air and amusement, once pater- 
familias hag “got golf” he determines the locale of the 
annual holiday by golfing considerations. 

The place may be as dull as ditchwater, barren of 
tafe bathing or decent sands, destitute of any ordinary 
attractions whatsoever; but, if it has superlatively 
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good golf links, then it is Heaven for pater, and 
the other place for “ familias.” 

Next the golf maniac’s business begins to 
suffer. 

Not content with week-ends, he takes an 
afternoon here anda morning there, until in 


by the time he can spare from golf. 

Finally, the sufferer removes from town or 
suburb to some famous golfing resort, sells his 
business, or adopts one that: he can carry on at 
home, and conceives the idea of winning the Amateur 
Championship. The poor fellow is now incurable. 
And, really, this is not all bunkers—I mean bunkum. 

Golf has mado countless wives and mothers mourn. 
Tt has broken up many a once happy home. It has 
ruined not a few promising careers. 

And when you look at the other side of the picture 
and reflect that this game, which can make men 
forget and neglect the most elementary principles and 
duties of life and conduct, is probably the most ex- 
asperating pastime in the world; when you remember 
that the average golfer’s career is a monotonous tale 
of failure, disappointment, and irritation, is it too 
much to say that golf is not a game, but a disease? 

>} 

PreacuEr: ‘‘ When you’re tempted to drink, think 
of your wife at home.” ; 

Henpeck: ‘I do—and that’s what drives me to 
drink.” 

——_ to 

He: ‘They aro putting Bosanquet on to bowl. 
Watch his ine brew?” . 

She: “ How horrible! It’s as bad as a Spanish bull- 
fight.” 


—— a ee 
GREAT BUT MERCIFUL. 

Tue old soldier was in a talkative mood. “Did I 
ever see Wellington? | Why, of course I did. I was 
lying on the ground, when I ’eard the sound o’ ’osses’ 
’oofs, and soon a voice called out: ‘Is that you, 
Saunders?’ I knowed the voice in a hinstant—it was 
the Dook of Wellington. 

““*Yes, sir,’ sez I, most respectful. 

“Come ’ere,’ sez the Dovk. I riz reluctant from 
the ground, for I was tired out. 

‘* He sez to me when I came near him: ‘Saunders, I 
want you to go back ’ome.’ 

ah, sez I. 

cause you’re killin’ too man le,’ sez the 
Dook. And ’ome I went!” sia 


very acute cases business hours are regulated : 


GOOD-BYE TO GOBBY. 
THe coastguardsman—known throughout the service 


‘as the “gobby”—is doomed to extinction. The 


Admiralty will have no more of him. The Board of 
Trade officials say he is of little use to them. And 
the upshot of it is that he hag got to go. 

Other times, other manners. Seventy or eighty 
years ago the “gobbies” were greatly relied upon for 
all sorts of useful purposes. They made, for instance, 
smuggling so hazardous as to be unprofitable, thereby 
well-nigh ruining, for the time being, Romney, Hythe, 
and Deal—towns whose inhabitants derived most of 

| their incomes from that peculiarly fascinating form 
of free trade. 

They were, too, the naval reserve men of their day, 
and they constituted practically the only recruiting 
agency the Royal Navy had to rely upon. From their 
ranks came the members of the much-hated Press- 

| gangs, who went stealthily up and down the coast, 
) raiding the towns and villages for likely lads to turn 
into seamen for the flect. 

Buoys and beacons were always their special care, 
and they manned the earliest lightships and the first 
lighthouses. Later on they were made responsible for 
the discovery and seizure of illicit stills situated 
within their districts. They patrolled certain of tho 
fishing grounds, warning off foreign trawlers. They 
worked the rocket life-saving apparatus at most 
stations, and the crews of the first lifeboats were largely 
coastguardsmen or ex-coastguardsmen. 

To-day the typical “gobby” is learned in the 
mysteries of wircless telegraphy, the laying down of 
contact mines, the navigation of submarines, and the 
methods of working controllable torpedoes. 

And yet, nevertheless, his country has no more use 
for him. 

ee f ee 

“Do you believe in realism in the drama?’”’ asked 
the friend. 

‘IT do,” replied Mr. Stormington Barnes. ‘Many 
is the time I would have given a great deal to play 
Macbeth with a real banquet.” 

a fee 
BREAKING IT GENTLY, 

Foreman (at the door): ‘Did yer husband hev a 
new suit av clo’es on this mor-rnin’, Mrs. O’Malley?’? 

Mrs. O'Malley: ‘He did.” 

Foreman: ‘ They’re rooined entirely.” 

Mrs. O’Malley : “ How did ut happen?” 

Foreman: ‘‘He was blowed up be a charge av 
dinnymite.” 


Find a Scotsman 


GREAT MAN HUNT 
COMPETITION. 


_ Here is a novel form of contest: which is both amusing and 
instructive. It calls fora certain amonnt of detective ability— 
which most of you possess. We wish to test your powers of 
observation and ingenuity, and we shall do it in this way: 

Each week we are setting you the task of discovering various 
things. The things to be discovered will be found on the couvon 
which appears each week. 7 

Below will be found a form containing the descriptions of six 
people whom you have to discover. When you have found tiem, 
get them to write their names and addresses alongside the 
gp spore ae 

nly one name an ress is required in each separate space. 
Then cut out the entry form and keep it by you tnntil the noxt 


who's a Footman. 


| £50 
| IN PRIZES. 


one has Gra Don’t send it in to us, the closing date will be 
announced later. These descriptions are appears each week for 
eight wecks Sign your own name and address clearly in the 
space provided. 

A_ prize of £25 will be given to the competitor from whom we 
receive a set of entry forms completely filled up in accordance 
with the conditions In the event of no one forwarding a set 
completely fil'ed up, the prize will be awarded to the competitor 
who sends in the most nearly complete lot. 

Five prizes of £5 each will be given to the competitors from 
seat we receive the noxt most nearly complete sets of entry 

‘orms, 

In the event of a tio, the prizes will be divided. 


MAN HUNT COMPETITION ENTRY FORM.—No. 6. | 


31.—An engine-driver who has driven the 
King’s train. sccscsscccncssscsctescsess 


eeeeee 


32.—A coin collector who owns a Kruger 


sovereign ..... Wee suesiensies oa sesesivensassses 
33.—A man of sixty who has never worn 

@ tall hat sccicsveissscecvrwerscoevowcsee aes 
34.—A man who has travelled round the 

WO: carcienscianeiegainas0esewneceseeneoreseeveonse 


35.—A Scotsman who is a footman ....ecsceeee 


36.—A man who never wears an overcoat ... 


I agree to accept the Editor's decision as final and conclusive, and I enter only on this understanding, 


ee ™ ea oe EW 
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ALATERS...004 soe sorresesrerecvereracscnsseeseres- 


Competitor's NGO sosaseenasssennsavaviasscasisesnaentaws txedsaqavavenen ténenbbeings eonssunboasnns 


Competitor's Address os... ssscssccecseesssesscesveccecce see sescescesceecsecs 


Five sets of questions have already appeared in ‘P.W.” 


O90 000000 000 00d coe ces ceeeeeceeesecers 
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Back numbers can be obtained from all newsagents and booksollers. 


Build a bridge from slumland to the country by sending ninepence to the FRESH AIR FUND 
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Picked Pars. 


Put Me Among the Coal. 

While a Great Eastern (ompany’s express was running 
tetween St. Margarets and Buntingford, tha fireman found 
&@ sparrow sitting on a nest amcng the coal. 

Policy for Playthings. 

All the toys of the little son of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
who is visiting Paris, have been insured by his father in 
case they get lost or damaged on the journey. 


Looks Down on us. 

By permission of Archbishop Bourne, Mr. Louis Weirter, 
R.B.A., has converted the top of the lofty campanile of 
Westminster Cathedral into a sort of studio, from which 
he is painting an immense picture of London, measuring 
20ft. by 12ft., as eeen from that lofty view-point. 


Your Face on Your Tombstone. 
According to a telegram from Pitteburg, a company has 
jast been formed in that city for the purpose of popuiarising 
a novelty in tombstones. The memorials in question are 
constructed of glass, and, by means of a special process, a 
icture of the departed loved one, taken direct from the 
t existing photograph, is blown into the glass. 
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Ichabod ! 


From a guinea and a half to £3 5s. each were the prices 
realised at a sale of ‘buses from the Hammersmith, 
Wandsworth, and Walham Green route in the Horse 


Repository, New Kent Road. 
Lucky Cleri. 


Having just inherited a large fortune, a girl named Mary | 
married a poor clerk, and | 


Largey, of Butte, Montana, has 
sailed with him from New York for England, with the 
intention of touring Europe in a motor-car. 


Rollings wae Ready. 


Mr. Rollings, of Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, an | be suffering from a widely-spread infectious disease 


eccentric old gentleman, whose funeral took place the 
other day, made his own coffin and had it in his house for 
many years. Healso kept his tombston > in his back garden. 


Ocean Peepshow. 

At the 

| Igland, off the coast of Southern California, there is now a 
regular fleet of glass-bottomed boats. They are jially 
designed to enable passengers to see not only the 
the wonderful submarine growths in the Pacific Ocean. 


popular seaside resort of Avalon, Santa Catalina grave 


A Few Items of Fact that w; 
Tsterest You. will 


Earns for Hern. 

What is believed to be a record for this class of f, 
been accomplished by a Buff Orpington, bel 
Samuel Hern, of Hollowell (Northants). 
regularly laid six eggs a week 
last October. 


ongi . las 
ging to Mr, 
f The hen hag 
since the commencement oj 


Very Widely Spread. 
“ Unciariasis” is the name of the bacillus of indolence 
Kecoring empl theory it i Rent aly Fork doctor. 
i is is very frequently the cas ' 
people who show a marked disincliaation for “Ries 
unjustly condemned as lazy, whereas in reality they may 


— Brew paniet 
a presence a@ full bench of magistrates and 
large attendance of the public, the Mayor of Southampton 
presented Miss Annie h Plascott with a handsome 
timepiece for courageously assisting @ police officer when in 
ENS Pred apparel Vato wal petting Ce 
ner, and it ap e was ing the worst of 
he encounter, when Miss Plascott went to his aralernnce, 


h, but | took the handcuffs out of his pocket, and herself assisted to 
} secure the prisoner. 


Picture Pars. 


KEEPS THE SACK OPEN. 

THE contrivance shown in ae 
accom ing picture is gene 
used Pp setiaes in order to facill- 
tate the filling of sacks. It con- 
sists of four lathbs, about one 
foot three inches in length; nailed 
together in the form of a square, 
and standing on four legs. At 
each corner of the square is a 
sharp hook, to which the open 
mouth of the sack is attached. 
The flocr can then he rapidly 
shovelled in witbout there being 
any necessity to hold the 
sack. 
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GUARD WIRES ON TRAM LINES, 

OK tramway lines one may often see one or two wires, 
like those shown at AA, suspended a short distance 
above the 
‘rolley wires ae Sere 
and appar- 
ently leading 
nowhere. 
Looking 
higher, how- 
ever, the ob- 
server will 
notice some 
telegraph or 
telephone 
wires crossing 
over the tram . 
lines. The : 
object of the 
wiresat A A is to prevent a broken telephone or telegraph 
wire from falling on to the trolley wires, in which case 
amless the latter wires were protected a very serious 
accident might ensue. 


Pars about Cricketers. 


E. Needham (Derbyshire). 

Eenest NEEpwamM is at present better known as a great 
footballer than a great cricketer, but as he is only in his 
thirty-ifth year, which is not old as cricketers go, his name 
may yet easily be handed down to posterity as one of the 
“ double game ” giants of bis time. 

So far, his career as a first-class cricketer has not been a 
long or particularly distinguished one, but he has done 
sufficiently well to show that he “ has it in him,” and to 
make his place in the Derbyshire side a certainty., 

His left-handed batting is sound, if not exceptional in any 
way, and last season it earned for him the third place in his 
team’s final averages. His fielding, too, is smart, quick, and 
clean, and, “in the country,” not far short of the Tyldesley- 
Denton-Vine standard. 

Needham’s two confréres in the Sheffield United half-back 
line, W. H. and B. Wilkinson, have also taken part in 
county cricket—surely a record for both games. 


B. J. T. Bosanquet (Middlesex). 

“Tne worst best bowler in the world” (as he has been 
described), a grand bat, and a fine field, B. J. T. Bosanquet, 
the old Eton and Oxford man, is one of the greatest 
personalities of the cricket field to-day. 

By eid and arduous practice with a tennis ball, he 
evolved the torrible “googly,” although it was left for 
Schwarz and Vogler to greatly improve it in the all- 
important matter of length. However, when he can find 
a length, and not bowl “tosh ” that either bounces two or 
three times, or else is never allowed to bounce at all, 
Bosanquet is a holy terror to even the most accomplished 
of bata. 

When he went to Australia with P. F. Warner’s team 
the Colonials, who had never met him in the rile of “the 
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A pencil-case will be givea to the sender of each original iflustrated 
ragraph accepted and used on this page. Address your en to Th 
_—_ Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. : 


IS THE MILK ADULTERATED? 
Every mother who is anxious that the milk which her 
children drink should be unadulterated, ought 
to provide herself with a lactometer. is 
useful little instrament can be procured at 
any chemist’s for the sum of one shilling. 
It consists of a long cylindrical tube, inside 
which is a scale. It is so made that when 
placed in liquid it floats in an upright 
position. All the careful mother has to do is 
to pour a little milk into a glass and place 
the lactometer in it. If the milk is pure it 
will only sink to the line marked “ milk” ; if it 
contains water, the lactometer will sink deeper 
and show the percentage of water added. 


COCO 


ALWAYS LEVEL. 

To place a tray con- 
taining china or any 
other breakable articles 
on an ordinary table on 
board ship is to invite 
an occasional disaster. 
A heavy roll on the part 
of the vessel would 
naturally u them. 
The table shown in the 
accompanying sketch 
has been constructed to 
meet this difficulty. 


Hanging on a _ pivot 
with” a loaded sa 
attached, it always 
remains horizontal, how- 
ever much the ship may 
roll. In this way, 
dishes are kept from 
toppling over, and 
tempers consequently 
preserved. 
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googly king” before, were much exercised as to the best 
means of playing him, and it has been said, perhaps, with 
some truth, too, that thoughts of his “ googlies” even kept 
some of them awake at night. 

Generally, however, Mr. Bosanquet (pronounced Bose- 


an-keet) is a better bat than bowler nowadays. 


C. H. B. Marsham (Kent). 

A LARGE number of cr‘cketers attach a good deal of 
importance to when they go in to bat, and if C. H. B. 
Marsham, the Kent captain, has a lucky number on the 
score sheet it is apparently “ No. 1.” 

Certainly since he has taken to going in first instead of 
seventh or eighth he has met with far greater success, and 
it is worthy of remark that whereas last season his highest 
score was thirty-one, directly he started as one of 
the first pair this season he made two centaries in quick 
succession. 

Needless to say, this recent fine form of-his haz been 
immensely popular, not only with the Kentish spectators, 
but also with the members of his team, for he probably 
shares with Lord Hawke the distinction of being the most 
genuinely liked county captain of the day. 

Mr. Marsham, who was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
comes of a family whose name has been famous in cricketing 
circles for well over a hundred years. 


G. N. Foster (Oxford University and 
Worcestershire.) 

Tne fifth male member of the famous Foster family— 
Geoffrey N.—is considered by several excellent judges of 
the game to be the best cricketer of the lot. 

To put him on the same plane as H. K. and R. E.—the 
latter especially—may savour rather of extravagant praise, 


NO MORE SLIDING, 

Supine down the balus- 
ters is a pastime which las 
always popular in 
javenile circles. In large 
offices situated at the top of a 
high building the office boy 
betrays a special partiality 
for this form of entertain- 
ment. As itinvolves the risk 
of his falling over into 
the stone hall, perhaps fifty 
feet below, the precaution 
shown in the illustration 
is often adopted. Small 
knobs are placed at various 
intervals down the balusters,a 
safeguard which no office hoy 
can successfully surmount, 

>——0Cc 
_, DATE AT A GLANCE. 

TuE picture shows a simple contrivance, to be used in 
connection with a calendar, 
by which the day of the 


NORD, 


HO 
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month can be seen at a single S* aay 
glance. It consists of a place JULY ke : 
of wire bent just long enou 1G - NDAI* f 


to fit tightly across t 

calendar so that it is kept 
from sliding down unless it is 
moved. To this wire s piece 
of thin cardboard with the 
centre cut ont is attached by 
means of a loop at the top. 
When the wire is fixed to the 
calendar, the cardboard can 
then be moved along so that 


it alwa surrounds the . B. 
correct date. When one line a ed 
of figures is finished the wire : 


is moved down to the next. 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


but there can be no possible question as to his wonderful 
innats genius for the game. He has all the well-knosa 
traits—including the famous “racquet shot” through t! 
covers—of his brothers; and although he lacks sometiiny 
of H. K.’s keenness and R. E.’s remarkable judgment ant 
adaptability to circumstances, he may yet, seeing that i.c i3 
only twenty-four, beat even their achievements. 

_ Bat he will have to take some lessons in “hustling,” for 
intense energy is not one of his most imarsel 
characteristics. 


_Apart from cricket, Mr. Foster is a splendid footb.!!-r. 
either at half-back or forward; a golfer not far removd 
from the ‘ scratch” mark; and an excellent performer /0 
the tennis and racquets courts. 


K. G. McLeod (Cambridge University). 

Mr. Kennera McLezop is one of the comparatively few 
Scotsmen who have obtained their cricket Blue. 

Educated at Fettes, his name has been well known of 
recent years in connection with Scottish International aud 
*Varsity Rugby football, but it was not until this sa: 
Lae much was heard of his prowess on the cresct 

eld, 

Since his introduction to first-class games, however, 19 
has shown himself to be a player of distinct merit 114 
futare possibilities. He is not only a useful bowler an! 4 
capital bat, with a leaning to big hitting, but ih: 
also a splendid field—in fact, he owes a great deal of 15 
success so far to his proficienoy in this departmont, for 1‘ 3 
freely admitted that he is the best field “up” % 
Cambridge at present. : 

Mr. McLeod has a residential qualification for Lancas!:!*% 
for whom it is expected he may turn out during the L2u3 
Vacation, 
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You may be absent-minded, but don’t forget the F.A.F. 


Since the fact was 
noised abroad that 
nor’s pier, pur- 
asco for £1,000 
twenty years ago, 
contributes about 
£230 per annum to 
the rates, municipal 
- traders have been not 
a little interested in 
; the question of piers 
for the people. 

Piers are not 
always purchasable 
. utabouta sovereign a 
foot linear, as that at 
Bognor was, nor are 
they when purchased 
invariably remunera- 
tive; but, taking this 
item of municipal 

enterprise as a whole, it is certainly not less 
profitable than the other ventures in which 

blic money has been invested so freely _of 
ate. Even in the event of the structure providing 
a handeome deficit for the ratepayer to defray, he 
always has the satisfaction of knowing that no water- 
ing place can hope to obtain popularity without a 
pier, and to a holiday resort popularity is the very 
salt of its existence. 

When several years ago the Bournemouth Corpora- 
tion decided to purchase Boscombe’s Pier for about 
£9,000, there were doubtless some ratepayers who 
looked upon the scheme with disfavour, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the original cost of the structure 
was about £6,000 more than the Corporation gave. 
The feeling of the opposition to-day, when the municipal 
accounts show a cit u the year’s working, 
especially when, as happened recently, it amounted to 
upwards of £1,000, can be imagined. 


[ WHERE SOUTHEND LEADS. | 


It is fortunate for the popular resort that she 
possesses another pier that furnishes the municipal 
coffers with gross receipts of about £9,000 and a 
profit of over £500. This, after all, is only about 
one-sixth of the sum representing the profit for the 
six summer months of 1902. <2 

Whenever the question of mennicipal piers is mooted 
Southend’s ment is invariably referred to. 

‘ Southend’s pier, in addition to being one of the 
longest in the world, is undoubtedly the most profit- 
able venture of its kind possessed by a municipality. 
For the receipts from the pier and the foreshore under- 
takings to approach £19,000 is no new thing, while the 
ts—£3,250—even in the worst season on record, 

ave sufficed to reduce the local rates by 2d. in the 


Assets Worth Having that 
- Seaside Towns Possess. 


If Southend’s pier had not proved so gigantic a 
eee it gg signe if Clacinn'e Gousnil Bale oo 
i a few years ago, to offer H or the 
— of the local pier and approaches; and it 
is quite within the bounds of possibility that, had 
not success attended Southend’s venture, Tenby’s 
Co: ion would have refrained from contracting a 
loan of £15,000 to build the Victoria Pier, opened 
by the then Duchess of York in 1899. . . 
Yarmouth Corporation, too, might have refrained 
from expending some £80,000 on the Wellington Pier 
and gardens of that town, which attract some 300,000 
patrons annually, and provide a surplus that recently 
amounted to £700. 


. | SOUTHSEA'S BOLD PLUNGE. 


it was 


It is only reasonable, therefore, to believe that in 
this D sete! the citizens of the British Naples will 
shortly possess a rate-reducing asset, such as Ilfracombe 
hopes to find in the pier and harbour she has recently 


purchased for £40,000. 
Other watering-places are fully alive to the 


financial ibilities seetaing tote, the possession of 
‘@ corporation pier, as was clearly indicated at the time 
when Southsea’s South Parade Pier was by 


fire about four years ago, and the local authorities 
were afforded an opportunity of acquiring the remnants 
‘of the property, at what was doubtless an “alarming 
sacrifice. ” 


They did not permit the opportunity to sli away as 
is now a matter of pier history. iy the Leek Goyeen- 
Board gave permission to the Town Council to 


the sum of £70,000 for o yerpoee ee tems let- 
ing the purchase and rebuilding the pier, it will be 
new erection is built on a distinctly 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


PARLIAMENTS THAT COMMIT SUICIDE. 
Wuen the Persian Parliament dared, the other day, 
to. send an ultimatum to the Shah, it sealed its own 
death-warrant. Oriental rulers are not used to receiv- 
ing documents of this sort from their subjects. 
The Parliament, which thus virtually committed 
suicide, was the first constitutional assembly of the 


kind ever established in a Moslem community. The | 


augury is, to say the least of it, not a happy one. 

t is a somewhat significant fact, too, that the first 
Russian Parliament (duma ) compassed its own 
destruction in a very similar fashion. It formulated 
demands that the Tsar considered both insolent and 
arrogant, with the result that he at once dissolved it, 
and a considerable proportion of those who were once 
its members are now in prison. 

This sort of thing, it may be pointed out, frequently 
happens to Parliaments that develop what they term 
“dignified firmness,” and monarchs call “swelled 
head.” History teems with such incidents. 

They have happened even amongst ourselves. One 
of the first acts of what was known as “the addled 
Parliament,” for instance, was to remonstrate with 
King James I. res ing benevolences. Whereupon 
he dissolved it in anger. Another English Parliament, 
which sat for one day only, and then itself committed 
the “happy dispatch,” possibly from dread of worse 
befalling it, was that which decreed the deposition of 
King Richard II. 

In France, during the pre-revolution days, Parlia- 
ments committed suicide, either intentionally or other- 
wise, more often than not. But, eventually, one was 
found that, when turned out of its proper meeting- 
place, declined to dissolve. Instead, it adjourned to 
a tennis-court, and voted itself a National Assembly. 

This was the beginning of the revolution, and the 
downfall of the Empire. 

ef 


WHEN MICROBES RUN AMOK. 

A TELEGRAM from Vienna, received in London the 
other day, reports that the entire staff of the food 
investigation department at Czernowitz had been 
attacked by glanders, and that two of the chief officials 
were already dead, the catastrophe being due to the 
accidental breaking of a tube containing the bacilli of 
that dread disease. 

Curiously enough, a very similar mishap occurred 
in another Austrian state laboratory a couple of years 
ago. A test tube of anthrax bacilli was upset, and 
two nurses and a student lost their lives. At 
Kronstadt, again, a laboratory culture of plaguo 
microbes was carelessly left uncorked, with the result 
that a resident professor of bacteriology died of the 
complaint, and two of his assistants, who were also 
attacked, were very dangerously ill for some weeks. 

In the New Orleans isolation hospital, during the 
last yellow fever epidemic, three medical students 
started larking with a tube of the bacteria of tho 
disease. It fell, and broke, and in less than forty- 
eight hours only one of the trio was left alive, apd he 
was suffering from the disease in a virulent form. 

Nor do the above examples exhaust the list of these 
disquieting accidents. There have been, in fact, quite 
a score of similar ones. That there are not even 
snore, is owing to tho extraordinary care which is un- 
remittingly exercised in all laboratories where patho- 
genetic (that is, “disease-producing”) microbes are 
cultivated and studied. 

The secret of the bacteriologist’s immunity, such as 
it is, from infection, may be summed up in one word-—— 
sterilisation. Everything in and about his laboratory 
igs sterilised—tha experimenter himself, the clothes he 
wears, his instruments, his test tubes, his cotton-wool, 
even the atmosphere that surrounds him. 

eG ee ee 

DON’T MISS THE TUDOR HOUSE. 

For the next three months, P.7V. readers from all 
over England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales (to say 
nothing of the adjoining islands of Wight apd Man) 
w'll be dropping into London to have a look at tho 
Franco-British Exhibition. Well, while you are 
wandering round that world of white palaces, mind 
‘ou don’t forget to pay a visit to Messrs. Gill and 

eigate’s Old Tudor House. It is quite the quaintest 
and most charming exhibit in the whole of the White 
City. 

Erected in Ipswich 350 years ago, and taken 
down last summer to make room for some new build- 
ing, it forms a perfect specimen of Elizabethan architec- 
ture. 

You will love the beautiful old carving and 
panelling, the dear little windows with their diamond 
panes, the old-fashioned “dog” grates, and the splendid 
collection of genuine antique furniture. In short, by 
the time you have seen everything, you will probably 
have come to the conclusion that our ancestors had a 
much better idea of doing themselves comfortably 
than we have today. 

The entrance fee has been fixed at 6d., and, 
thanks to the kindness of Messrs. Gill and Reigate, 
the entire proceeds are to be handed over to the 
Fresh Air Fund. By ronising this sideshow, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you are assist- 
ing in the grand work of taking away the poor little 
waifs of our City slums for a day amongst the woods 
and meadows. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales gave the FRESH AIR FUND a royal send off. 
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On Bisley { 
Common each recur- 
ring July is effeck 1a 
transformation scene 
that for rapidity of 
completeness would 
be very hard to beat. 

On the vast, arid 
desert that extends 
from this anhual 
rendezvous of our 
citizen soldiers to the 
permanent military 
metropolis of Alder- 
shot there suddenl 
springs up wit 
mushroom-like 
celerity a snow-white 
city of canvas tents, 
and for the space of 
a fortnight this quiet 
retreat of the timid-eyed rabbit is converted into a 
veritable human anthill. 

The boulevards of Bisley are laid out with military 
precision. Regular streets are formed, and pro- 
miscuous pitching of tents is sternly discountenanced. 

In prominent positions we find the canvas establish- 
ments of the gunsmith and the armourer, who are 
certain of being kept busily employed during the 
meeting ; while the newsagent who secures a central 
“pitch” does a trade that would bring salt tears of 
envy to the eyes of a Smith’s bookstall man at a 
busy terminus, 

One great beauty of Bisley is that it encourages the 
young idea to shoot. Each year sees picked representa- 
tives of the rising generation, the cream of the youth 
of Britain, sternly and strenuously competing for the 
Ashburton Shield, the Spencer Cup, and the Cadets’ 
Trophy ; while their predecessors, who have now passed 
into the Old Boy phase of existence, turn up in teanis 
of five for the Public Schools Veterans’ Trophy. 


| AMONG THE CADETS. | 


The Ashburton Shield, which was presented in 1861 
by Lord Ashburton, provides by far the prettiest 
and most picturesque competition to be witnessed 
during the Bisley fortnight. 

Each public school that runs a Volunteer corps 
furnishes a team of eight to shoot for the shield, and, 
as all the competitors are bound to be in uniform, the 
net result forms a delightfully grateful patch of colour 
upon the brown and barren heath. 

For the Spencer Cup one picked member of each 
public school team competes, and a couple of youngsters 
not included in the school eight have the privilege of 
‘shooting for the Cadets’ Trophy. 

The King’s Prizo, of course, is the big event of the 
rifleman’s year. Three stages are fired in this com- 
petition, the winner of the first stage takes the bronze 
medal and badge of the National Rifle Association. 

The leading 300 in the first stage, including the 
winner of the bronze medal, then proceed to contest 
stage No. 2. The scores made by each of these 300 
in these first two stages are added together, and the 
hundred leading marksmen are chosen to shoot in the 
tinal stage, these riflemen being proudly known as 
the King’s Hundred. The competitor who makes the 
highest aggregate in the first and second of 
the competition is awarded the N.R.A. silver medal 
and badge. 

The last day of the meeting sees the final round 
for the King’s Prize, and the whole camp seethes 
with bottled-up tension and suppressed excitement. 

The big plum is shot for over three different ranges, 
00, 900, and 1,000 yards respectively. 


| SHOOTING FOR THE “KING'S.” | 


As the competitors rise from their positions after 
each stage, and retreat another hundred yards to dis- 
pose themselves anew, the contest narrows itself down 
till, at the limit range, but a bare handful have much 
personal interest in the competition. As shot after 
shot is fired, their numbers grow smaller, until at 
last the issue lies between two competitors only. 

The excitement is painful, and the partisans of 
each champion strain their anxious eyes to catch a 
glimpse of the target. 

Bang! Aninner! A prolonged sigh like the blast 
of a steam escape breaks from the multitude. 

Bang! <A bull! A roar as of myriads of bulls of 

Bashan startles the birds in the remote solitudes of 
the sun-baked heath. Violent but cordial hands are 
laid upon the person of the King’s Prizeman, and 
in a trice the lion of the hour is proudly paraded 
round the camp on the shoulders of sun-burned rifle- 
men to the triumphal strains of, “See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.” 
_ And now comes the final and most gorgeous scene 
in this carnival of the cartridge. Magnificent 
equipages drive up and disgorgé brilliant groups of 
Royal personages, and a glittering galaxy of the great 
ones of the land. 

The platform groans under a sumptuous burden of 
prizes, which are distributed to the accompaniment 
of a flow of well-chosen words, a special eulogy for 
the clear eye and steady arm of the King’s Prizeman 
not being forgotten. 


All About Bisley and the 
Greatest of Shooting Com- 
Petitions. 
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Do your best to Keep it going. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. . 


a 


THERE were three of them—Everard, Marsden, and 
another man. . 

Everard had just finished telling a queer story about a 
hotel et some seaside place—Shellbeach, I think, was the 
namo—where a former visitor who had drowned himself 
off the pierhead through a disappointment in love, returns 
once a year and occupies his old room. 

They always know when he’s there by the track of wet 
footmarks which he leaves on the stairs and in the passage 
leading to the room. 

Everard had seen those footmarks with his own eyes, 
and the ghost had brushed by him in tho passage. 

There was a little pause at the conclusion of the tale 
while the hearers chewed the cud, as it were, of the 


story. 
Then Marsden knocked the ashes out of his pipe against 
the jamb of the mantelpiece, and started : 

Two or three yeara ago I wag in lodgings at Gower 
Street. I had the dining-room and a front bedroom on 
the second floor. 

The first floor was, so the landlady informed me, let 
to a literary gentleman ; but he doesn’t come into the story, 
and so is of no uence, 

The landlady herself was a limp, depressing, drab- 
aaaned woman with the imprint of ‘‘ better days” upon 
er. 

Now, I can never sleep in a strange bed; consequently, 
the first night in my new diggings was mostly passed in 
tossing and tumbling, and punching my pillow—the usual 
lodging-house pillow, stuffed, apparently, with new 

tatoes. 


po . 

About four o'clock, just as I began to feel like dropping 
off, someone started coughing in the next toom. 

The head of my bed was against the wall, and the 
sound reached me quite distinctly. 

“‘Confound you!” I thought, as it went on. -“I wish 
you'd take something for it.” 

For about an hour it kept on, cough, cough, cough, at 
regular jntervals, then ceased aa suddenly ‘as it had 
started, and I managed to fall asleep at last. 

Tho next night 1 went to bed dead tired and slept 
soundly; but on the night following, happening to wake 
between two and three, J heard it again. 

I pulled the bed-clothes over my ears to deaden the 
sound, but I seemed to hear it through oul ien 

“Who sleeps in the room behind mine?” I asked the 
servant-girl—a vacant-eyed, slack-mouthed specimen of her 
class—when she came to clear away the breakfast. 

She stared at me in a half-scared sort of way. 

“ No—nobody,” she stammered. ‘At least, nobody as 
know of.” 

She backed towards the door with the tray in her 


s. 

“Mr. Hemnery ured to sleep there,” she said; ‘‘ but that 
was before my time. I’ve nothing to do with it,” she 
added, self-excusingly, ‘‘ Missus always looks after that 
room herself. I’ve never hardly set foot in it.” 

“Docs she sleep there?” I asked. 

“Lor’, no; she sleeps back o’ this room,” inclinin 
her head in the direction of the partition wall. ‘“‘ And 
sleeps downstairs,” she volunteered, ‘ o’ the mice 
and blackbeadles. I'll have to buy a respirator to slcep 
in,” she added, hitching the door open with her foot, ‘‘ for 
I always eleeps with my mouth wide open, and if a 
mouse was to ’op down my throat—oh, Lor’! ” 

She shuddered until the china rattled, and departed, 
hooking the door to behind her with her foot—a practice 
at which she was an expert. 

«4 right or two after this I had an attack of sleepless- 
ness. I heard a church clock strike four, and almost 
at the same moment the coughing started. Cough, cough, 
cough, at intervals of about thirty seconds, with madden- 
ing regularity. 

f Slush to own it, but, inetead of exciting my com- 
passion, it only provoked intense irritation. 

I got up and pulled nM bed as far as I could from the 
wall; but, without ehiffing other furniture, it was im- 
possible to effect much alteration in its position. 

Then a thought struck me. I had had rather a bad 
cough myself the previous winter and someone had recom- 
mended a particular brand of blackcurrant and glycerine 
lozenge which had proved very effective. 

T had the box still. How would it do if I offered it to 
iny disturber? 

™t might look a little officious, but—cough, cough, cough 
—I could stand it no longer. 

I lighted the gas and hunted for the box, to find, to my 
annovance, that it contained only one lozenge. Still, it 
might suffice. 

I thrust my feet into slippers and, without giving myself 
time to think, opened the bedroom docr on to the landing. 

It wag winter-time, and everything was pitch dark and 
very cold. 

I fumbled for the door of the other room and knocked. 
“Excuse me,” I said, with my mouth to whereabouts 
supposed. the keyhole to be. ‘“ Your cough’s very bad; 
wah you'd try a lozenge I’ve got here. I’m a fellow 
lodrer, yon know, my room’s next to yours.” 

There was no reply, and all at once I recollected the 
servant’s assurance that no one slept in the room. It was 
odd; but. of course, she was wrong, anyhow—— 

Inst then, as though in confutation, the cough came 
again. 
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“Can I come in?” I asked. 
There was no answer, so I tried the 


Non ihe d t locked ; I opened 
No, the door was not loo! 3 

it gently. . The room was in ‘black, 
Egyptian darkness. I advanced a pace or 
two cautiously, 

“You must excuse the liberty,” I said ; 
* but I had a cough myself—not so bad as 
yours, aoa s—some time and I 
found these lozenges a great alleviation. 
I’m corry I've only one left, but ——” 

There was no answer, only the same 
cough. 

I groped my way in the direction from 
. which it seemed to come, feeling my way 
with one hand and holding the lozenge outstretched in 
the other. 

Suddenly it was taken from me. I felt nothing—only 
one moment I held it between my finger and thumb, and 
the next it was gone. 

“Got it?” I said. “ That’s all right.” 

I waited a few seconds but there was no sound. 

Suddenly, the awful thought struck me. Suppose the 
sufferer was not of my own sex, as I had somehow taken 
it for granted, but was a woman? 

An instantaneous culd perspiration broke out upon me. 
I thought of Mr. Pickwick and the lady with curl- 
papers, and began to back at once in the direction in 
which I judged the door to be. 

I found it, by a lucky chance, without blundering, but 
pursued ae it were by a ghastly silence. 

If only ke or she had spoken a wor, either in gratitude 
or revilement. 

_ “ Thank Heaven! ” I exclaimed ag I found myself back 
in my own room. ‘' This is what comes of interfering in 
other people’s business.” 

_I went back to bed, but though I listened for some 
time I heard nothing more of the cough that night. 

Next day I met my landlady on the stairs, 

She made a remark about the weather, to which I 
returned a suitable reply. 

Then, ‘ By the bye,” I said, in the most casual way, 
“who sleeps in the bedroom at the back of mine?” 

hag turned her head a little aside as she answered, 
** No one.” 


“ No one!” I echoed. 
‘No one,” she repeated. “ Might I ask why——” 
swered v. 


“Oh, er—nothings’ I an aguely. “Only I 
thought in case I should require an extra room at any 
time, you know—and you say no one sleeps there?” 

‘* No one,” she replied; ‘‘ no one now.” 

What on carth, I asked myself, was the meaning of 
this—call it prevarication ? 

What possible reason could both mistress and maid have 
for asserting what I—if only from my last night's ex- 
pericnce—knew to be untrue? 

It was odd; it was confoundedly odd. I found myself 
dwelling upon it several times during the day. 

I went to bed about eleven. In the course of the day I 
had. bought another box of the cough lozengea; I placed 
my q 
I heard the hour strike once or twice, and then I 
supposs I dozed off. 

I woke rather suddenly, and—yes, there it was again, 
cough, cough, cough from the next room. 

I sat up and listened. 

There was no doubt whatever ag to the nature and 
nT at onih af Sem ahcceil 

slid out o} , shoved my feet into slippers, a 
for the lozenges and matches, and made for the Secon 
loor. 

I heard the cough as I opened it. When it stopped, 
I knocked eoftly at the other door, There was no answer, 
80, as before, I turned the handle and entered. 

“T have some more of those lozenges,” I said, ‘if 
you care to try them. I fancy you found the one you 
took last night gave relief. I didn’t hear you cough 
any——” 

stopped short, my voice sounding oddly in my ears. 
There was absolute silence. J od J 

I clawed open the match-box, dropping half its contents 

or the floor, and struck a light. 
_ As the flame spurted out I had a Rembrandtesque 
impression of a neat though barely furnished room, con- 
taining a small iron bedstead pushed against the wall; 
the clean, unwrinkled sheet turned primly down to show 
the spotless, undented pillow. 

The match burnt down and scorched my fingers, and 
went out, leaving me in darkness. 

I got back to my room, somehow. Scarcely was I there 
when I heard the cough again. I buried my head in the 
clothes, stuffed my fingers in my ears, and was glad 
when it was Gey Pett 

‘*So no one sleeps in the bedroom behind mine,” I said 
to the girl as she brought in the bacon and eggs. 

She looked a little surprised at my returning to the 
subiect. 

“Nobody,” she replied. ‘You asked before, didn’t 
you? Nobody's slep’ there since Mr. 
son, died there.” 

‘What did he die of?” I asked. 
“Just lay there and 
coughed an . It was before my time, but I’ve 
heard her tell of it. often and often.” 

‘“‘When did he die? ” 

“Twill be two years come Easter. It did seem ‘ard he 
ehould be took and him her only one, and all.” 

Going upstairs after breakfast I saw that the door of 
tho rcom was ajar. I had never seen it so before. 

As I came to a halt on the landing my landlady came 
out of the room with a duster in her hand. 


eater with a box of wax matches, on a chair by 
of 


Henery, missus’s 


ae a oi al she answered. 


“I suppose,” I eaid, ‘‘ I suppose you couldn't give me 
another bedroom? 
could wish.” ‘ ; 

She gave me a quick, anxious glance, 

“ Does Ae disturb you? ” she asked. 


“He?” I repeated. 


This one is—isn’t quite so quiet as I 


living for than a London elum 


up patriotic Englishmen, if they pave never seen anything better worth 
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She peibed open the half-closed door of the room 
ind 


“‘ Might I trouble you?" eho said. 

I followed. her into the room. _ 

It was just as I had seen it the night before—bare, but 
exquisitely neat. There were the ch iron bedstead 
against the wall, the snowy unruffled bedclothes, a painted 
washstand and chest of drawers, a chair, a looking-glass 
fixed to the wall—all, with one exception, just as it had 
revealed itself to me by the light of the match. 

The exception was a grey parrot on a perch by the 
window. oe 

‘‘He was my son’s pet,” she explained. “ Left behind 
by a lodger who went off owing three months’ rent. All 
through his illness the bird was with him, night and day. 
He was a fine talker, but after my poor boy’e death he 
never spoke a word; only at times he mimics his cough— 
that dreadful cough!” 

Her lips trembled and I looked hard at the parrot who 
was watching us with his head on one side. 

“It was always worst at night,” she went on, “the 
cough I mean, and the bird remembers, else he’s very 
quiet in the daytime. We've tried moving him to another 
room, but he screams incessantly. Still, if he annoys 


‘ou—— 
wn Not at all,” I said. “Let him be, let him be by 
al] means. . 

There was a bulge in my waistcoat made by the box of 
lozenges, 

I went up to the bird, who was attached to the perch 
by a long chain fixed to his left claw. 

“ Polly,” I said confidentially, ‘‘have another lozenge?” 

The parrot closed one filmy eye at me and coughed ! 


UNSELFISH. 

Master Watter, aged five, had eaten the soft por- 
tions of his toast at breakfast, and piled tho crusts on 
his plate. 

‘When I was a boy,’’ remarked his father, who sat 
opposite him, ‘I always ate the crusts of my toast.” 

“Did you like them?” inquired his offspring 
cheerfully. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied the parent. 

“You may have these,’’ said Master Walter, pushing 
his plate across the table. 

are gee 

Fiao? “You have seen Jones’s wife. 
like? Should you call her pretty?” 

Fogg: ‘I might if I were talking to Jones.” 


What is she 


—— 
Mistress (to new maid): “Above all things, I 
ex you to be reticent.” . 
aid: ‘Yes, ma’am, certainly. (Curiously.) But 
what is there to be reticent about? ’”? 


— 
THAT'S IT. 

‘Tnomas,’’? said Major Hartigan, as he gazed into 
his son’s eyes with a soul-searching look, “have you 
eaten any of those peaches your mother put in tho 
cupboard? ”? 

‘“‘Father,’”? said Tommy, “I cannot tell a lie. I 
have not touched one.” 

The Major eyed him wrathfully as he plunged his 
hand into the pocket of his coat and drew forth fivo 
incriminating stones, which had once been enshrined 
in the luscious flesh of a h. 

“Then how is it,” said the parent, “ that I find theso 
peach stones in your bedroom, while there is only one 
peach left in the cupboard? ”? 

‘‘Father,”? said Thomas, as he silently but swiftly 
left the room and placed a chair in such a position that 
his father would fall over it if he followed too quickly— 
“father, that is the one I never touched!” 


CRUISING FOR CASTAWAYS. 

H.M.S. Pegasus, which, as reported the other day, 
has succeeded in bringing off from Antipodes Island, 
in the South Pacific, twenty-one shipwrecked sailors, 
is the cruiser whose special duty it is just now to 
scour these seas in search of castaways. 

Two men-of-war are continually engaged, all tho 
year round, on this humane errand. Théy steam 
from one desert island to another, so timing their 
arrival that each is visited in turn at least onco every 
six months. 

Altogether there ara about two hundred uninhabited 

and isolated islands, atolls, and archipelagoes, which 
are thus kept under observation. Of course, if tho 
cruiser vees no sign of anythi being amiss on 
approaching an island, no attempt is made to effect a 
landing ; for this, besides wasting much valuable time, 
would be very dangerous, many of them being exceed- 
ingly difficult of approach and inaccessible. 
_ But if signals are observed, or if floating wreckago 
is seen which appears to be of recent origin, then 
boats are lowered, and the fullest investigation is 
made. In this way, during the past ten years, over 
300 shipwrecked mariners have been rescued from 
certain death by starvation and exposure. 

It says something for the humane instincts of our 
Admiralty officials, that ours is the only Navy that 
troubles i abou ke pmlninaiee service of the 
sea. n is, a , in a rtton of 
cases, the saved seamen belong to sti uaGenalliee 

The men mentioned above, for instance, as being 
reecued by the Pegasus, belonged to a French ship, the 
Feliz Faure; whila a number similarly brought away 
from the Crozet Islands, a few months back, formed 
the crew of a Norwegian barque. ‘ 
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Tu1s is becoming a 
serious question in these 
days when the use of 
cosmetics is on . the 
increase, and beauty doctors 
make Jarge fortunes out 


Certainly, says Our 


—PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


can afford to despise theee 
arts, ahd can wing 
and weather, even fatigue 
and illness, without the 
terrible - which 
haunts her senior, that such 


of the feminine desire to Beauty Specialist, experiences in the eyes of 
be as fair as nature and. the world will probably add 
art together can make — another ten to her 
them. already in age. 


‘Even the girls in remote country districts have 
succumbed to the attractions of the rouge-pot and 
powder-box, and the daughters of Eve are growing lesa 
artless as the world growa older. 

It is true that as yet the various forms of “ make-up” 
are applied unobtrusively—almost secretly. Public 
opinion is against them, though there are signs that 

women in civilised lands will presently be as. little 
ashamed of their “paint” as are the beauties of some 
Eastern climes, where its use is as regular as the 
daily dressing of the hair. 

‘There are surely some little aids to good looks from 
which a woman may benefit without shame. Thus, in 
hot weather, if her face shows a tendency to become 
8 glorious, rayal crimson, a little powder is not only 
an act of justice to herself, but an act of charity to 
her neighbours, : 

Indulgence in sea-bathing, even with the protection 


of a cap, is apt to make the hair ; while 
rowing, tennis, and other outdoor times are un- 
merciful foes of even the best complexions, yet ultra- 


sensitive consciences do not allow their owners any 
defence against these evils, They prefer that they 
should appear dishevelled, unattractive, with cheeks 
the hue of beetroot. 

Was it the Puritans who first declared a woman's 
instinctive desire for comeliness to be a sin? No 
— ue came eye it, 2 ned survived intact 

Tro ages, and t! i strong-min 
member of the sex, who sae that she never takes 
more than ten minutes to dress, is still unaccountable 
on moral grounds, while her appearance furnishes a 
striking proof of the truth of her words. 

Perhaps cosmetics owe their disrepute to the circum- 
stance that they are invariably used by elderly women 
anxious to seem young. It requires super-human 
philosophy to see the arrival of the first wrinkle with- 
out a sigh, and a woman’s looks mean so much to 
her that few can resist making an attempt to cheat 
time and their neighbours. 

The majority of people who seek the aid of the 
beauty doctor are between the ages of thirty and fifty, 
as ‘the young girl, secure in her bloom and freshness, 


Tf everyone appeared as nature made them, society 
would present a very different spectacle from what it 
does today, and we should not be the good-looking 
set we are if we left our skin, our hair, and figures 
to take care of themselves. 

Neither should we be so kindly disposed towards 
our neighbours, for the knowledge that one is pleasant 
to behold is undoubtedly a wonderful sweetener of 
the temper. 

To be convinced of this one only needs to observe 
the satisfied expression and gracious smile of the 
woman whose last peep in the glass has told her she 
is looking her best with the harassed, misanthropic 
countenance of that other who wishes too late she had 
taken the trouble to do the same. Surely, if the 
effect on the character is so beneficial, the innocent 
little Beoapioles of the toilette are not to be utterly 
condemned. 

The true answer to this much-debated question 
seems to be that “make-up” must be used merely as 
an accessory to beauty already there, and not as the 
beauty iteelf. Thus, it is legitimate to add to, to 
emphasise one’s good points, and to repair or guard 
against the ravages due to fatigue or the vagaries of 
the weather, but we may not make a pretence of 
being what we are not. 

The woman of fifty ought to aim at appearing as 
charming as possible at her own time of life, and not 
as a miserable travesty of twenty-five. Her efforts 
only produce a weird creature, neither young nor old, 
without the freshness of the ono age nor the dignity 
of the other. 

Exaggeration and an incapacity to let well alone 
are characteristics of the habitual user of cosmetics. 
Never does a fair woman need more “discretion” than 
in the setting she gives her own charms, and she 
should remember that art is not able to take the place 
of nature,. nor, indeed, can be more than its very 
humble servant. 

Beauty is a gift from the gods, which cannot be 
bought or imitated, and she who relies on external 
aids to achieve the impossible will find her confidence 
betrayed again and again. 


‘THe a Con- 
Eevee dire o Ea 


their church have been 

upon to face difficulties “ 
as exacting as any which 
ever fell to the lotofasoldier “ 

or éxplorer. Few of them, = 

however, can have enjoyed 

a@ more interesting experience than Bishop Stone 
Wigg, of New Guinea. 

Among the outposts of Christianity the See of New 
Guinea is one of the loneliest and least known. Away 
to the North of Australia, far from the track of any 
but the occasional trader, the Papuans have lived out 
their lives with less interference than almost any 
other native race. -* . 

There are many good points about this strange, 
fuzzy-haired, child-like race of savages. Living in 

villages scattered about the coast and dotted 
porte. the thickly-wooded interior, they afford a 
remarkable example of life on the evaialintd ic plan. 
Contrary to the usual custom, they have no kings or 
chiefs, public opinion being the sole law by which 
their conduct is controlled. _- 

Respect for the older people is almost as marked a 
feature ag it is in China. To a certain extent, this 
ie aise ee that the —s each village are 

‘ people in possession secrets in connec- 
tion with the national religion. This knowledge is 
never passed on to the next generation until 
is very near at hand. 8 

It-is impossible to say what the actual religion of 
the Papuans consiste of. It is unlikely that they could 

ive any very definite description of it themselves. 
foughly speaking, they worship nature’in every 
manifestation. The sighing of the wind, the howling 
of.the gale, the moan of the sea, the sharp patter 
of the rain, all seem voices of various divinities to 
their imaginative minds. 

: Beyond thie, however, there is some more or less 
definite creed, probably the remnant of a forgotten 
faith that once controlled the island. At various 
intervals (sometimes as long as sixteen years) a solemn 
feast is held, when a mango tree is raised on a plat- 
form by the witch doctors, and eighty pigs are 
sacrificed beneath ” sg ar by ie 

Although not really bru nature, apuan 
is singularly callous to suffering. While the last feast 
was being celebrated, the bishop discovered that it 
was customary to slaughter off these inoffensive porkers 
under circumstances of atrocious cruelty. Making the 


Have you sent anything to the 


Where (rls * 
ight Goce 


Life as a Bishop in \!i 
New Guinea. 


best of a bad bargain, he, 
therefore, volunteered his 
services to dispatch them 
with a gun. 

This offer was accepted, 
though the witch doctors 
insisted on reserving one pig 
for a more painful fate, in 
case the spirit in the mango 
; tree should be offended 
at not hearing the customary squeala. 

After the feast is over, each man cuts off a small 
portion of the mango tree, and the remains are put 
away in a house, where they are carefully guarded 
by the witch doctors. If any man loses his piece, he 
is allowed to come and obtain another. One cannot 
say for certain, but it is probable that the length of 
the intervals between the feasts is regulated by the 
time the mango tree holds out. 

Although there is a good deal of fighting between 
the various villages, the Papuans are not really of a 
warlike disposition. ; 

That _ are by no means deficient in courage may 
be gathered from the two following incidents: A couple 
of young children were playing on the reef one day, 
when a big crocodile took them into ite huge jaws 
and dived into deep water. Canoes were soon in full 
chase, and when the crocodile came up the men struck 
it over the head with poles. 

It dropped one child, and a native at once dived 
and brought him up—dead, of course. Then the 
monster came up again close to a canoe, from which 
& man caught the remaining child by the arm. The 
crocodile would not let go, neither would the man, so 
he jumped overboard, and went down with the child 
and crocodile. He presently appeared safe and sound 
with the child in his arms. 

The second case is, dail even more remarkable. 
A yer girl placed her baby brother on the ground, 
and had just turned away, when a crocodile suddonly 
appeared and seized the infant. Without a moment's 
hesitation she hurled herself upon the brute, and 
furiously dug her fingers into its eyes. 

The amazed crocodile at once dropped its prey, and 
made off as fast as it could. The governor was s0 
struck by the girl’s bravery that he hunted her out 
and made her a little soe but she did not seem 
to realise that she had done anything courageous. 

If from these few lines anyone should feel interested 
in the bishop's vast diocese, he would be happy to 
let them know more of its strange, lovable, savage 
inhabitants. and the work of spreading the true faith 
in their midst. 


F.A.F. this summer ? 


‘boy with 


Wuar do you think of Rhymesticks? It takes 
some beating in the way of games, doesn’t it? 
Now, don’t go away with the idea that inventing 


simple new = like Rhyme-sticks is a thing that 
anyone can do. It is not so easy as it looks, though, 
curiously enough, the small boy is one of our most 
prolific inventors of new games. 

A new game which is due to the London street arab 
is called “’buses.” To play this game a party of 
boys will gather at a 'bus terminus or in its immediate 
vicinity. Then the lads throw up coins, and the right 
“caller” has the privilege of appropriating the number 
of the first ’bus which rolls up. So the game goes 
on, until all the party have had turns. When this 
occurs the game ig ended, and the numbers of the 
‘buses are compared. “The pool” goes to the player 
whose “’bus” had the highest number. 

Possessed of features in common with the game just 
mentioned is one which has been introduced by 
Americans in London. This game is called “cab 
poker,” and provides an outlet for the sporting in- 
stincts of the man in the street. Groups of tourists 
may be seen sitting outside the hotels uented by 
travelling Americans, and every time a cab rolls up 
it is carefully scrutinised. 

“CATCH THE THIEF” FOR CONSTABLES. 

The cab numbers ranging from one to nine are 
counted as cards, while zeros are arbitrarily given the 
value of tens or jacks. Ag in the game already 
mentioned, each of the players in turn appropriates 
the number of a cab; it is the number which contains 
the best poker hand which wins, 

For example, suppose three men are playing this 
game, and that of the three cabs which drive up the 
first bears the number 12,345, the second 11,261, and 
the third 11,155. In this case the third cab would 
win, as it hag a “full house”—three acea and a pair 
of fives, against the “straight” of number one, and 
the three aces of number two. 

The ubiquitous motor-car has provided the small 
uite a number of new games. One of the 
banes of the motorist’s life is the game called “last 
across,” in which the prize goes to the boy who is 
the last to cross in front of the speeding car. 

A very interesting game has been evolved by the 
Sussex constabulary. It rejoicea in the name of 
“thief race.” In these races the “thief” is given 
twenty-five yards’ start, and he is allowed to run any- 
where within an inclosure. Should the “thief” elude 
capture for a stipulated time of three minutes, he 
wins the game, and another “thief” takes his turn. 

Still another game is called “taking numbers,” and 
it has the advantage of being quite harmless. It is 
not long ago that a Dunmow schoolboy enabled the 
local police to bring home to a Clapton motorist his 
offence of not stopping after an accident. 

“NOAH’S ARK NOT IN IT.” 

This boy, having been called to identify the car, 
said it passed him before the accident occurred, for 
he had made a note of the number. The boy produced 
his book showing quite a long list of numbers, and 
explained that he had been making a collection of 
numbers, along with several other boys. 

The “neck-tie race” is another peculiar game. It 
is played by a number of ladies and gentlemen in this 
faihion: Tho gentleman, being seated on horseback, 
gallop from a given post to a row of ladies, every 
man riding towards the lady he has previously chosen. 
The rider vaults from his horse, leaves it in charge 
of a footman, and goes to his partner. She ties on 
his neck-tie for him, and this having been accom- 
plished, he remounts and makes for the winning post. 

More amusing, probably, is the “animals race.” An 
actual example of a race given by high society people 
at the Polo Grounds, Bagatelle, will explain the 
amusement. All the racers consisted of animals 
managed by young ladies. 

The Countess de Sesmaisons led a guinea-pig; 
Madame Louise de Bire, a sucking pig; Countess de 
Ganay, a monkey ; Baroness de Berckheim, a tortoise ; 
Madam LIejeune, a Russian black rabbit; the Duchess 
de Noailles, a pheasant ; Madame de Yturbe, a female 
monkey. This particular race created intense excite 
ment. It ended in favour of Madame de Yturbe’s 
monkey, which succeeded in beating the Baroness do 
Berckheim's tortoise. 

At somo athletic sports held not long ago many 
unusual features were introduced. A cheese was 
rolled down a hill, and the prize went to the person 
who stopped it, while a pound of tobacco was “grinned 
for.” 

A prize went to the boy who was most expert in 
catching a rolh dipped in treacle and suspended by a 
string. Then a goose had to be dived for, and a 
money award went to the rider of the ass who won 
the best of three heats by coming in last. A pig 
was tho prize for the fortunate man who caught him 
by the tail. 


If not, please put down the paper and do it now. 


By Our Own Pessimist, 


I never read of a cat or dog show at the Crystal 
Palace or elsewhere without thinking that it would 
have been ever so much more appropriately held at 
Colney Hatch. 

Sheer, blank, blazing lunacy, to my mind, alone 
describes the behaviour of those people who spend 
their lives in breeding, purchasing, and exhibiting 
prize cats and dogs. 

What use are these shows, anyway? So far as cats 
are concerned, none, absolutely none. The cat is of 
no real use to man. It catches mice—if it is hungry— 
but there its practical usefulness ends, and there are 
surer ways oft catching a mouse than by setting a 
cat after it. 

As a pet, the cat is stupid, ungrateful, and a 
disseminator of colds and germs. 

There is no useful purpose to be served by the breed- 
ing of prize cats, and my blood boils, as I am sure 
must every sano person’s, when I think of thd money 
that is spent on prize cats, while thousands of hungry 
children live on food that a hungry cat wouldn’t touch. 

As to dogs—“ Oh, come now,” the dog-lover of a reader 
may say, “the dog is the friend of man, you can’t say 
much against him.” Pardon me, I have lots to say 
against him, more especially against the prize dog. 

I don’t deny the charm and value of a dog as friend 
and companion, but prize dogs are of little use as 
pets. In the first place, your canine aristocrat is 
poy 8 fool, in this respect resembling not a 
ew human aristocrats. 


FREAKS ONLY BRED. 


Any animal trainer will tell you that the mongrel 
is far more intelligent and teachable than the thorough- 
bred dog, and as a companion for yourself and your 
children, the medal-winning dog is usually a failure. 

In the next place the man who owns a valuable 
dog soon becomes its slave. He is in eonstant dread 
of its being lost or stolen, or of its having its show 
beauty spoilt by some other dog. It has to be 
exercised at regular hours; it has to be kept 
on 6pecial diet, and before very long the dog is 
master of the man’s time and theughts. 

But, it may be said, the’ dog, unlike the cat, is 
of practical use to man, and,- therefore, attempts to 
improve it should be encouraged. : 

Certainly, some breeds of dogs, notably the collie 
and the sheepdog, are of practical utility to man, 
while sporting d in general justify their existence 
by the help and pleasure they give to the sportsman. 

Are these, however, the breeds that fashionable 
ladies go in for exhibiting? No. The bulk of the 
benches at a dog show nowadays are taken up by dis- 
gusting freaks, which serve no useful purpose. 

Even the best breeds of dog suffer from thie absurd 
mania for “improving” on nature. The true English 
bulldog is becoming extinct; in its place is an animal 
oti wouldn’t dream of chasing, let alone killing, a 

ull. 

The chief effect of dog shows is to encourage the 
breeding .of freaks, which is in itself an offence against 
nature and a significant? indication of the state of 
mind of those who find pleasure in the abnormal. 


LAMB CUTLETS FOR MR. PUG. 


Apart from shows, a wicked idolatry of cats and 
dogs is one of the most unhealthy of the many un- 
healthy symptoms of present-day society. We read, 
and the accounts are not exaggerated, of society ladies 
who wrap their miserable yapping “toys” in bejewelled 
coats, who house them in silken-hung cots, who feed 
them on the rarest tit-bits of flesh and fowl. We 
read,.too, of cats.regaled on the richest cream, the 
primest salmon, the finest Dover soles. We learn, too, 
that,.if Mr. Pug can’t, eat more than a pound and a 
half of lamb cutlets fur its lunch, or if Miss Pussy 
sneezes, a veterinary surgeon is called in at a five- 
guinea fee, and the sufferer is prescribed rest and 
change of air at the seaside—and the beast getg it. 

The whole point is fhis: Do we think more of 
cats and dogs than we do of suffering humanity? In 
view of the vast sums spent on cat and dog shows, the 
still larger floods of gold poured out on feeding private 
pets, and the number of men, women, and children 
who get worse food, worse lodging, and worse treat- 
ment in general than the majority of cats and dogs, it 
seems to me that the answer must be that we do. 

And that is a pretty state of affairs for a country 
that is everlastingly boasting of its humanity. 

A big factor in provoking the French Revolution 
was the luxury lavished by the aristocracy on their 
animal pets. I, for one, should not blame the starving 
poor if they took and strangled every pampered lap- 
dog and grimalkin in London. But to begin with 
more lawful measures let us abolish these exhibitions of 
useless canine and feline freaks, and heavily tax all 
animal pets until at least there is no human starva- 
tion in our midst. 
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Terrlers.”* 


Ir has been left to Mr. Coulson Kernahan, the well-- 


known author, to write the first book concernin, 
Mr. Haldane’s new Territorial Army. Having join 
it as a lieutenant, he has put together a most interest- 
ing and amusing volume narrating his various ex- 
periences. Here is one of the many good stories that 
are scattered about its pages: . . 

Private G. was a little, pale-faced youth with queer 
pig’s eyes, a lurid vocabulary, and a great amount 
of assurance. He was the worst shot in the company, 
never having succeeded in making himself efficient, 

The sergeant-instructor had his eye u him. 
Private G. turned up at the range one day to do 
his class firing, remarking that he was going to get 
“a bull with every shot, but that the wind was a 
bit choppy.” ; 

He started at 200, scoring two outers and a bull (a 
fluke), the other shots being misses. 

The sergeant-instructor looked grim. 

At 300 Private G. did badly—misses and one outer, 
high up at “one o'clock,” but he swore hard at his 
rifle. and showed no shame. The sergeant had been 
sitting beside him with a suspicious look in the 
corner of his eye. 

At 400 there were frantic wavings of the marker’s 
flag. The bullets were slapping into the hillside. 
The look of suspicion in the sergeant’s eye had 
deepened, but he led Private G. to the next range. 
Private G. was wriggling himself into a comfortable 
position on the ground when the sergeant jumped up 
with a shout. 

“Don’t fire. There’s a cow walking up to the 
target.” 

There was no cow, of course, but Private G. put 
up his rifle cheerfully, and wondered “where the 
infernal cow had come from.” The sergeant watched 
the imaginary cow with one eye. ‘The other was on 
Private G. 

“Hang me if there isn’t another cow coming,” he 
said. 

“So there is,” said the private, feeling to see if 
his pipe was safe in his ‘pocket. 

“And if I’m not mistaken,” exclaimed the angry 
sergeant, “there’s another coming round the corner. 
At least, it looks like it. Here, get up you there— 
unload first—and tell me how many cows you can 
count.” ; 

“Why, three, of course,” said Private G. cheerily. 

The sergeant began to splutter. 

“Why, you good-for-nothing, rascally young swab, 
there isn’t a cow in sight. Now, you stand here, and 
tell me the truth. Can you see the target?” 

Private G. threw down his rifle sulkily. ‘You've 
played a dirty, low-down trick on me, sergeant,” he 
said. “Of course, I can’t. What’s a bit of a thing 
like that at a quarter of a mile? But I know where- 
abonts it is.” 

“You can’t see it, sir,” roared the sergeant. “But 
you know whereabcuts it is. And you’ve been pepper- 
ing into space, and wasting the Company’s ammuni- 
tion. Why didn’t you say you were blind, you infernal 
booby and idiot?” _ 

“Blind! I ain’t no more blind than wot you 
are,” wag the reply. “I can seo the field down there, 
and one’s always got a chance.” 

So they sent him to an oculist, and the captain 

paid for his glasses, with the result that Private G. 
sees no more cows round the target, and manages to 
qualify as “second class.” 
' Mr. Kernahan’s book, entitled “An Author in the 
Territoriale,” is published at 1s., and can be obtained 
from any bookseller, or from C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 
17, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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THAT'S ALL RIGHT. 

THERE were several people in the shop when the 
stranger entered, and so he addressed them at large: 

“Any of you drive up here in a trap?” 

“Yes,” said Farmer Crabbe, “I did. Why?” 

“An old grey horse in the trap?” 

“Yes, but—” ; 

“And an elderly lady on the seat?” 

“That's right; but——” 

“T suppose she can manage that old horse?” 

“Rather; I just think she could! Why, she’s drove 
him since he was a two-year-old.” 

“Oh,” said the stranger, “then it’s all right. I 
merely asked because the grey has started up the 
street like a scarified mad bullock, and the old lady’s 
hanging on to the back af the trap, screaming 
‘Murder!’ Still, if she can manage him, of course, 
there’s no use getting excited over it. How’s the 
price of taters down your way?” 

—_——» } e=——___- 

Mrs. Kidd: “Really, John! I wigh you'd punish 
this boy. He kept making the queerest noises all 
through the service this morning.” 

Irrepressib!e Child: “Boo boo! ’Twasn’t my fault. 
I told you I was a fire-engine before we started.” 
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Some Legal Quibbles that 
Will Amaze You, — 


One very often notices in reports of criminal trials 
that, although, according to the evidence, the prisoner 
is clearly guilty of an offence, yet by some technicality 
of the law he has escaped judgment. 

The technicalities of the criminal law are, in fact, 
well-nigh numberless, and some of them are s0 fine 
that only a trained lawyer can fully appreciate them. 

For instance, the ordinary layman does not under 
stand the difference there is between the crimes of 
housebreaking and burglary; yet, in fact, from a 
legal point of view, they are quite distinct offences. 

urglary is the breaking into a house in the night- 
time with the intention of committing a crime ‘n it, 
“night” in this connection meaning from 9 p.m. to 
6 a.m. If the breaking in takes place, however, 
between six in the morning and nine at night, it is 
not “burglary” at all—it is “housebreaking.” 

The punishment is also different. A burglar is 
liable to imprisonment for life, a housebreaker to 
not more than fourteen years. 

Burglary, too, must be committed at a dwelling- 
house. If a man breaks into a church, it is not 
burglary, it is “sacrilege.” §8So, also, if he breaks 
into any separate outhouse, shed, or tent, it is “ house- 
breaking,” not burglary. 

Again, burglary requires a “breaking into” a house. 
There must be an actual “breaking” of some kind. 

BURGLAR WHO BREAKS “ OUT.” 

If a man leaves his doors and windows open at 
night, that, of course, is his own affair, and, there- 
fore, if an individual enters through them, it is not 
“ burglary.” 

If, however, the latter goes further and unlocks an 
inner door, then it is burglary. Also, if a man comes 
down a chimney, it has been held that this is also 
“burglary,” as this is as much closed as it can be. 

It is, of course, legal “ breaking in” where a window 
is opened by the intruder, or a lock picked or opened 
with a key, and such like. : 

A curious point is that, where a man enters through 
open doors, it ig not “burglary,” there being no 
“breaking in” ; yet, if he “breaks” open a door (after 
committing a felony) to get out, he becomes a “ burglar.” 

Another offence bristling with technicalities is that 
known as “assault and battery.” 2 

Generally speaking, an “assault” is the unlawful 
laying of hands on another person, or attempting to 
do so with the ability and intention of doing it. 

Battery is the actual striking of another, or touch- 
ing him in a “rude, angry, and insolent manner.” 

t will be seen that the mere offering to do another 
an. injury is an “assault,” if there is the ability and 
intention to do it. : 

Thus, holding up one’s fist in a threatening attitude 
near enough to be able to strike is an assault. Pre 
senting a pistol, loaded or unloaded, in a threatening 
manner within pistol-shot is also an assault, as is 
also riding after a man with a whip; for, it will be 
observed, the man has the apparent power to do the 
act he threatens, and the intention of doing it. 

WHAT IS A VAGABOND? 

If, however, the man only threatens, and has not 
the ability to carry out his threat, then no assault 
is committed. 

A curious instance of assault is where two men 
are fighting, and one of them accidentally strikes a 
third person. This is reckoned an asssult on tho 
latter, because the man striking him is at the timo 
engaged in an unlawful act. he were not unlaw- 
fully fighting, it would be considered a pure accident! 

Is there any difference between an “idle and dis- 
orderly person,” a “rogue and vagabond,” and an 
“incorrigible rogue” ? 

The layman will think not, yet they are distinct. 

The first-named include beggars, able-bodied paupers 
who have become chargeable to the rates through 
refusing to work, unlicensed hawkers, and s0 on. 
They can be punished with a month's imprisonment. 

“Rogues and vagabonds” include persons found 
wandering without visible means of subsistence, those 
who run ‘away leaving their wives and children charge- 
able to the parish, and those who expose wounds or 
other deformities with the view to obtaining alms. 
Three months’ imprisonment can be awarded to these. 

“Incorrigible rogues” include those who are again 
convicted after a previous conviction as a “rogue and 
vagabond.” They may get twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, and in addition be whipped. 

Larceny, theft, and embezzlement, although 
apparently the same, are yet different according to law. 

Larceny is committed by a clerk or servant who 
steals any money or goods which belong to, or are 
in, his master’s possession. 

Embezzlement is committed in respect of property 
which is not at the time in the actual possession of 
the owner. For instance, where a man accepts money 
delivered to him on account of his master, and keeps 
it, this is embezzlement. 


He'p the FRESH AIR FUND znd the FRESH AIR FUND wilt help the children, 


Wy ENDING 
Thy. 16, ;408, , 
THRIFT. . 
Tux Sunday-school teacher 


was possessed of the 
praiseworthy desire to pmnete thrift ationg the class 
of lads, He had given Bill and Johnny sixpence each 
for doing some work for him. 

“¥ hope to hear, when we meet again,” he said, 
‘that you have used the money to advantage.” 

The next time they met Bill produced two sixpences. 

“Well done, my lad,’’ said the delighted teacher ; ‘I 
am pleased to see my lessons are having their fruite. 
But what of your sixpence, Johnny?” said he to the 
other hopeful. 

“Please, sir, I lost it tossin’ wi’ Bill!” 

SOC 
: AN OLD PAL. 

Tue father of a persistent truant had been sum- 
monefl before one of the governors of the local school. 

‘I know your face well enough,’’ said the governor. 
‘* Have you been here before?” 

‘No, sir.”? 

‘Have you seen me before? ” 

“Yes, sir.’? 

“Often?” 

“Yes, sir’? 

‘* What is your trade? ”” 

The father of the truant turned red and looked 
round vainly for a way to escape. Then he blurted 
out: 

“Why, sir, I’m barman at the King’s Head !’? 

: DOC 

Arpent Srortsman: “I think that bird’ll come 
down, John, don’t you?” : 

John:° “Ay, ah reckon he will—when he’s 
hoongry !” 

__OCoN 
WILLING TO OBLIGE, 

Ir was a peaceful neighbourhood, and P.C. Z. Y. 
felt bubbling over with duty. . 

Suddenly, from around the corner, burst the agonised 
strains of a street organ. The gallant man in blue 
expanded his chest and approached the swarthy 


' miscreant. 
“Have you 
permission to 


lay hereP” be 
a emanded 
pompously. 

“No, sare; 
but I blay to 
amuse ze ladies 
and ze liddle 
childrens,” 
answered the 
organ-grinder, 
smilingly. 

“Then I 
must ask you to accompany me,” r,oined the officer, 
swelling visibly. 

“Ob, certainly, sare, vid pleasure; vot vill you 
sing—‘ Ze Boys of ze Bull-dog Breed,’ or ‘Put me 
among ze girls,’ sare?” 

_COC 

Sceng : Six a.m. in barrack-room.—'' Have you seen 
my boots, Bill? ”? 

““No. What makes you think I’ve seen ’em?”’ 

“Well, I heard you singing last night, and I thought 
someone might have shot ’em at you.”’ 

—_OCo 
WORTH WAITING FOR. 

Avavsrcs Marmapvuxe Urriscue had by inadver- 
tence been elected as a member of the local club; but 
somehow he did not seem to “catch on,’ as it were, 
with his fellow-members. 

In many ways they strove to make him understand 
his unpopularity, and one evening he rushed furiously 
up to a member of the committec. : 

“ Look here,’”’ he said, ‘‘I’ve been insulted in this 
club! A man offered me a hundred pounds if I’d 
resign my membership. I must do something. What 
would you advise me to do? ”” 

The committee-man considered a while before 
replying. ; 

“I'd advise you to hang on for a day or two longer. 
You'll get a better price then.” 

Sr aa OL ae ad 
‘ NOT A MIRACLE. 

In a provincial town two curatcs lodged together. 
One day one of them was returning home efter a 
round of parochial calls, and encountered a beggar 
waman in the street. 

The poor creature asked the good man for alms, but, 
as.he knew that he had left his purse at home, he told 
her that he could not help her. 

‘Oh, please, sir,’’ pleaded the woman, “ just seo if 
you haven’t a stray copper in one of your pockets.”’ 

In order to satisfy her, he searched, and, to his 
amazement, he discovered half a sovereign in his 
trousers pocket. 

Thinking it must have been providentially secreted 
there for the special benefit of the beggar before him, 
he handed it to the woman, who, as may be imagined, 
invoked blessings upon his head. 

When ‘he reached home, however, he found, to his 
fellow-lodger’s chagrin, that he had becn wearing the 
trousers of the latter ! 


Two hundred thousand slum childrea are hoping for a holiday this summer, 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


WHY HE WEPT. 

Two small beys were walking over to the playing 
fields, the elder about ten, the younger not more than 
six. The latter was crying bitterly, and carrying a 
cricket-bat . 
almost as big as 
himself, while 
was being 
ged along 
. ewe 

mpathe- 
tic old eentlon 
man went up to 
them and in- 
quired what was 
the matter. 
For a while no 
coherent sounds 
reached him; but at last, stooping down, he heard 
between the sobs : 

“Please, sir, they—won't—let—me—be—on—the— 
committee.” 


he 
dra; 
by 


COC 


‘Can you conceive,” asked the professor, “an 
eternal vacuum, a portion of space unoccupied, an 
empty void, into which nothing ever enters, from 
which nothing can ever come, which maintains 
inviolate and for ever its own eternal emptiness? ”? 

“‘T can,” replied the student immediately ; ‘I have 
a ‘fountain’ pen.” 

COCO 


AT THE BEND OF THE ROAD. 


At the bend of the road, on a summ:r’s day, 
Young Robin, by chance, had met me} 
And he smiled as he said : “ Where away, pretty maid? 
“Sure I'll go with you now, if you'll let me.” 
And then pit-a-pat went my heart at that, 
Till I thought he would hear it beating; 
And I know ’twas absurd, but I said not a word 
In response to his friendly greeting— 
I know ’twas absurd, but 1 said not a word 
In response to his friendly greeting. 


At the bend of the road, in the summer shine, . 
@ Stood Robin and I together ; 
Ani the whisp’ring breeze thro’ the leafy trees 
Was sweet with the scent of the heather, 
The world was fair as we linger’d there, 
And O, my heart was lighter ; 
And strange it may bz, but it seem’d to me, 
When he smiled, the world grew brighter— 
Tho’ strange it may be, yet it seem’d to me, 
When he smiled, the world grew brighter. 


At the bend of the road, by the beechen tree, 
Bold Robin a secret told me: 

Don’t ask what it was; I won't tell you, because 
If I did, well, perhaps, he might scold me. 

But this much I'll say, on that very same day 
Two hearts exchanged owners for ever; 

So now you will see (it’s as plain as can be’, 
And you'll easily guess if you’r: clever-— 

The secret, you see, is as plain as can be, 
For he told me he’d love me for ever. 


>_—_0cCc 


“T Gave you twopence, and you went immediately 
into a public-house,’’ remarked the benevolent old 
gentleman. ‘ Don’t you know it is very wasteful to 
spend your money on drink?” 

‘‘T’ve often thought of that, sir,’’ replied the weary 
wayfarer, ‘but I’ve never yet found a placo where I 
could get it for nothing.” 


SOC 


NOT A FLIER. 


_ AT a recent examination a class of infants was being 
questioned on natural history. 

“What bird is it,” asked the inspector, “ that is found 
in Africa, and 
although it has 
wings, cannot 
fly P ” 

The class was 
unable to answer 
this very puz- 
zling question. 
Thinking to 
encourage them 
the inspector 
offered a six- 
pence to the 

o.. little boy or girl 
who could tell him. After a brief hesitation, a little girl 
of five years put up her band. 

“ Well, my little dear,” said the inspector, “ what is it?” 

“Please, sir, a dead ’un.” 


51 


IN DANGER. . 

In a certain small village 
2 there were two butchers 
who were sausage dealers living in the same street. 
One placarded his sausages at 1s. per pound, and the 
rival promptly placed 8d. on his card. 

No. 1 then placed a notice in his window saying 
that sausages under ls. per pound could not be 
guaranteed. 

No. 2’s fesponne to this was the announcement: “I 
have supplied sausages to the King.” 

This might have been regarded as the last word, but 
it wasn’t. In the opposite window the following 
morning appeared an extra largo card bearing the 
words : ‘‘God Save the King.” 

>= 
SAME OLD GAME. 

He was a pathetic little figure, and kind-hearted 

vassers-by felt their own eyes grow dim as they 

tened to his heartrending sobs. 

Vainly a policeman tried to find out what was 
the matter. The little fellow could do nothing but 
sob. The crowd grew till it threatened to stop the 
traffic, and the policeman grew stern. 

“Now, then, my boy,” he said, “you'll have to 
speak up, or else come along with me.” 

And at that the lad wiped his blue eyes. 

“T’'m lost!” he cried. “Please take me to Mr. 
Joshua Binks, the tailor, in Dash Street, who has 
just got his new stock of summer suitings in, and can 
sell them cheaper than anyone else!” 

_ Then the crowd groaned, and wondered where adver- 
tising dodges would stop. 

lol 
JUST SLOWED DOWN. 

A worTHY farmer and his wife were returning home 
by train from market, being laden with purchases of 
every kind. 

, Uncertain as to whether the train would stop at the 
little wayside station nearest their home they asked a 
young undergraduate who happened to be travelling in 
the same compartment. 

“It doesn’t exactly stop,” was the reply, “ but to allow 
passengers to , 
step off it goes 
so slowly that 
you'll have no 
difficulty in 
getting out.” 

The farmer 
got ready, and 
as the station 


4e-e= 


out _himeelf, 
falling head- + 
over-heels into a porter’s arms, and knocking that 
fanctionary down. 

His wife followed no less briskly, and cannoned into 
the stationmaster, much to that worthy’s surprise and 
disgust. 

Then the train came to a standstill, as it was meant 
and tabled to do. 

But by the time the irate countryman had sufficiently 
saris ag to look for the undergrad, the latter had 
wisely disa 

ly disappeared. . 
GONE TO BE FITTED, : 

Mr. Mune Leicuter already owed two quarters’ 
rent for his flat, and the time was rapidly approach- 
ing when he would be owing three. Let it not be 
wondered at, therefore, that the landlord was becom- 
ngs little uneasy. 

neasiness deepened into suspicion when one of Mr. 
Leighter’s kindly and observant neighbours gent a 
message to say that the furnituro was being sent away 
by degrees. In haste the landlord hicd him to the flat, 
where he observed that a particularly fine sideboard 
had been removed. 

“Sir,’”’ he said to Mr. Mune Leighter, ‘‘ how dare 
you send away that sideboard? I regarded it as part 
of the security for my rent.” 

“You labour under a misapprehension,” replied Mr. 
Leighter. “I have only sent it to the ironmonger’s to 
have a key made for it.’’ 

COC 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

For seventeen minutes by the clock they had been 
engaged, and during the first fourteen-seventeenths of 
that time Bob and Belinda had called each other 
two hundred and forty-seven endearing names—all 
different. 

But for tho last three-seventeenths of that period 
there had been a proud and sorrowful look upon 
Belinda’s face, calculated to wither all thoughts—even 
of orange blossoms. 

Tho young man plunged his hands wildly through 
his locks. 

“T can’t imagine, dear,’’ he said sadly, ‘ what has 
come over yon so suddenly. I simply asked if you 
were romantic, when o 

“Oh, Bob, Bob, Bob! Forgive me, dear!” ex 
claimed Belinda, casting her arms affectionately aboui 
his neck. “I thought you asked mo if I was rheu- 
matic !”? 


Make it a certainty for one of them, 
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Tr Tay on her plate on the breakfast-table, and her own 
name in Harry’s well-known writing stood boldly out as if 
to t her with a morning smile, a 

ie Sheldon did not claim to be good at demain 
as a rule, but no conjurer could have found fault with the 
way she “ palmed” that letter. . 

One moment on her plate; the next—hey presto !—gone, 
hei eal any ce a wah cted 
pocket, and Mr. don, behind the ne Mrs, 
Sheldon, busy with the spluttering lamp the silver 
“Ee never acral the exploit. fete e 

“ Positively nothing in the paper this morning,” declared 
Marmaduke Sheldon, letting the journal fall in a 
mountainous heap on the floor. 

“Hallo! I know this writing, but I can’t place it. I 
wonder who this letter is from?” : ; 

But Gertie with a quick glance had already solved the 
problem; it was written in the same as her own 
lefter, now nestling in its hiding-place. 

So Harry Waring had been true to his word, and had 
written to her father asking his consent to their 
e ment. 

he watched her father as he opened the letter, care- 
fully drew out the contents, and then peered into the 
envelope to make sure that he had missed nothing. 

How would he take it? She watched his face nervously. 


Really his expression was most puzzling. ‘ 
a eon the letter through to end, then laid it down 
on the table. 


“Well I’m blessed!” he ejaculated. 
“ Anything wrong, Mark?” asked Mrs, Sheldon, looking 


up. 

“I don’t know yet, Hannah. I'll take another cup of 
tea; but it’s an asylum case for one of us. Either I’m 
mad or the writer of this letter is.” 

Gertie waited in suspense while the cup was filled and 
partially emptied again. Then Mr. Sheldon once more 
eq himself before the epistle. ‘ 
A second reading seemed to settle his conviction on one 


point. 

“It’s all right, Hannah,” he said. “I’m not the mad 
one, but I've got a letter from a lunatic.” 

Gertie crimsoned. 

“ Who from?” inquired her mother. 

“That’s what puzzles me. I can’t make out the signa- 
ture, and I know the writing, too. Who lives at ”’—he 
turned to the front page—“ 14 Palace Avenue?” 

“Why, young Mr. Waring lives in Palace Avenue, but I 
don’t know the number,” declared Mra. Sheldon inno- 
cently. “Gertie, you remember it, don’t Te 

Gertie blushingly admitted she thought it was 14, but 
her father was reading the letter with a new interest. 

“Ha! ha!” he laughed. “ This is amusing. Hannah, 
my dear, Mr. Waring is a funny dog!” 

And Mr. Sheldon chuckled merrily, while his wife 
looked her inquiries and his daughter nervously fidgeted 
with her untasted rasher and eggs. 

It reads like a comic paper. Well, what an 

Hullo! What's this? Obstinate ! 
Who's obstinate? he means me! Hopes I'll take a 
sensible view. Oh, he? Bless me, I'll miss my 


in. . 
And Mr. Sheldon stuck the letter into his pocket and 


made for the door. 
Gertie moneped to keep her mother interested in Mrs. 
8 new nei 


baby, bours opposite, Hilda Girton’s 

birt Apes , and the Church bazaar till the time came 

woes she en escape to her own room to read Harry’s 
t . 


He had written her father, of course. But what a way 
Mr. Sheldon was treating his request! Gertie felt her- 
self get very red in the face as she thought of it. 

Then there was his own letter to her, full—she was sure 
of it—of tender endearmente and loving words. She 
kissed the envelope as she drew it from its hiding-place. 

The letter opened, she started to read with eagerness. 

But its first words staggered her: 

“Dear Sir,—I trust you will not r it as presump- 
tion on my part, but I have long loved your daughter 
Gertrude, and my object in writing to you is to ask 
formally your ission——” 

She read no more. The whole tragedy was clear to her. 

“The silly boy,” she cried, “he’s mixed the envelopes! 
I’ve got the 3 letter and he’s got—— Oh, dear, I 
wish Harry didn’t write quite so—eo—eo lovingly!" 

And she hastily began to try to ect her. father’s 
words at breakfast with the phrases terms that Harry 
would be likely to use in a letter to her. 

But she got no consolation that way; in fact, a hasty 


peceel of Harry’s previous letters made her blushes 
leepen, ; : 


“TI must see him at once.” . 


Gertie Sheldon immediately. went straight to the offices 


of Waring 5 Price by the quickest means possible. 
Harry Waring was puzzled when a lady—name not: given 


twas announced as wishing to see him. Ladies did not 


eon Pon Vey 


Which Shows that Lovers even may 


often call at the London office 
of this Lanca- 


shire firm as early as ten in | 


( the morning. 

But Harry was polite to the 

4 fair sex, and, though notions 
a ' of “‘Camperdown’s Business 
7 ff Cyclopedia’ in forty four 
sevenpenny parts” lit his 
horizon, he gave instructions 
that she should be shown in, 
faving eascas way A 58 
reasons no’ 

buy literature on the hire- 


their Letters Wrongly. 
rome _ : . ai Racy hie presumed aa 
canvasser was transformed 
By ALBERT E. BULL. into his heart’s idol. 
“Gertie! You!” 


“ 2: 
Harry, a dreadful thing has ha ed.” 

She hastily told him hen nature atthe “ dreadful thing,” 
and duced her letter. 

ia aye she went on hastily, as she saw his look of 
deligh welcome slowly freeze into one of sombre 
thoughtfulness, “ what, did you write me? I hope you 
ait hay anything silly into the letter.” 

“ i ly ! ” 

“Yes. You know what I mean—like you put in the 


o : 
“Silly? Gertie, the strong, passionate feeling of 
devotion and love—”" , ~ . = 

“Yes, yes; but—don’t see'—the pater’s t 
letter. Tell me, what did ae sign it?” e 

Harry Waring looked blank. 

“TI don’t remember,” he said. ‘“ What I generally sign, 
I suppose.” : . 

Gertie stamped her little foot. 

“You never sign two alike,” she declared. “I’ve looked 
through them all. Yon’ve got ‘Your Ownest,’ ‘ Heart 
Stealer,’ ‘Dear Little Lovey,’ and several are signed 
‘Diddums.’ I you didn’t sign that one ‘ Diddums.’” 

“T hope 60, too,” said Harry s0 ly. 

“ But tell me you didn't.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” returned her lover hesitatingly. 
“ Now I come to think of it, that was just the way I did 
sign it.” 

“Oh, Harry!” 

“Never mind, dear. I expect your father was equally 
foolish when he——” 

“Foolish! So you think you are foolish to love me?” 

“No, Gertie. I mean—— Oh, hang it, you know what 
I mean!” 

But she didn’t seem to at first, and many minutes were 
lost in explanations, tears, regrets, and kisses of reconcilia- 
tion. Then they got back to the letter, e 

set dae en docky." “poh” “loved 

arry guilty to “ducky,” “pet, ve-bird,” 
and “ sunetest ane” Documentary proof from other 
epistles gave him the choice of accepting these or 
admitting hw agg love had declin sa. he 
held to it t! “ popsy-wopsy ” en 
entirely restricted to verbal use, nd, successfully 
challenged Gertie to point it out in any letter he had sent 
her. 


“You put something in about the pater,” persisted 
i e 


rtie. 
“ Of course, I told you that I was writing him.” 
“ How did you refer to him?” 


Harry paled. 

ss jell, Gertie,” he said, “it was you yourself who 
always said he was pig-headed.” ; . 

“Pig-headed! I thought the letter said obstinate.” — 

“ Ah, yes.” admitted Harry, “so it does! I was think- 
ing of the postscript.” . 

After another period of distress, terminated with the 
kiss of reconciliation, the ‘‘ houss went into committee 
on ways and means.” . : 

“T'll go round to his office at once and explain,” said 
Harry boldly. : 

But, alas! a telegram was brought in. 

Harry looked at his watch. 

“Oh, dear,” he said, “I must go to Manchester at 
once.” : 

Gertie drew herself up. 

“At once?” she repeated. “Without seeing the 

ter?” 

“Yes, Gertie. Tube to Euston, and I’ve only just 
time.” 


M.A.P. & P.T.O. 


- Tewo good papers combined to make a better. 


“Uncle Bones,” 


Of Margate, 
THE ETHIOPIAN EMPEROR 


——OF THE SANDS, 
Tells the story of his youth in this week’s number. 


as 7 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE, ONE PENNY. 


“I see. Your wretched Manchester is more important 
‘The young turned. 
y man 
dinay owe tee poke wi Ae wowkno 
uncle is an ex; prompt: : 
tanta, and you know EI am not a partner, wal oy 


| cousin Jack is made ene before I am, I never will be. | 


a I know what the wire hogge as oe eetetes are 
ing a special ing to-day. t the word, an. 
fimwtintGamateie em 
“ You silly bey, of course not! The pater must wait.” 


Harry Waring came back to town during the nicht. 
Next afternoon ts called at the Sheldon’s. 7 ies 

e had good news. He had been admitted into 
partnership. 

As he had hinted, the ehoice lay between him and his 
cousin Jack. Old Reuben Waring, of Manchester, had 
hesitated long as to which of his nephews should lw 
honoured. Jack was his favourite and his heir, but o|:] 
Reuben had come to see at last that a good business record 
as the manager of the London branch was a better 
qualification for a partnership in the firm than the owner. 
ship of half a dozen “rank-outsider” brand of racehorses 
and a fondness for the Turf. 

But Harry did not dwell long upon his good fortuno. 
He had other business. g 

“ Have you seen your father, Gertie? What is he like? 
Did he og feel be im 

“ He's called out of town, but he'll be back 
to-night.” 

“ Gertie. ” 


“Yes, Harry.” 
“ Has your father a sense of humour!” 
9 ” 

“ Because he has sent me a remarkable letter. But I'll 
show it to you. Now, there’s the envelope. You cco its 
addressed to me—‘H. Waring, Esq., 14 Palace Avenue, 
Hollowstead, N.W.’” 

“Well?” 

“ Now listen to what’s inside. ‘Dear Walker——” I'm 
not called Walker. Has your father any friend called 
Walker?” 

“T don't know of any.” 

“Well, I believe that he sent it like this on purpose, 
and that he’s making out that he mixed the envelopes like 
I did. Anyhow, I'll read it: ‘Dean Wacker,—I've just 
had’a funny experience. A young—— No, I'll miss that; 
it’s not important. It goes on——” 

“ All right. Harry, I saw the word; it was ‘idiot.’” 

Harry edged away. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Gertie,” he said, “I'd rather you 
didn’t look over my shoulder while I read this !etter. 
— are some parts that I don’t think a lady ought to 

ear.” 

“Like ‘idiot,’” suggested Gertie. “Oh, please don't 
mind me! The pater will have his joke.” 

“Very well,” replied Harry slowly, “if you must have 
it, that was the word. ‘A young——” 

oe Idiot.’ » 

“*Fancies himself in love with my daughter, and has 
made a funny blunder. He has sent me a letter meant 
for her full of such maudlin balderdash as I am thankful, 
in my most mooney days, I could never have got myself to 
write. But the joke is that I’ve got the wrong letter. 
After carefully dissecting the puling whines—— ” 

“The what?” 

“*Puling whines,’ dearest.” 

“ What does ‘puling’ mean?” 

“T’ve looked it up in ‘Nuttall.’ It means the cry of 4 
chicken. But I'll read on: ‘ After carefully dissecting tho 
puling whines of the’—oh, I'll miss that, but he means 
me— the ’—ahem !—young man, ‘I learn that I am sup- 
posed to have received the orthodox invitation to become 
his father-in-law. Fancy me with—with——’ Oh, hang 
it! I can’t read any more.” 

“Please do. It’s so interesting,” Gertie. 

“T'll tell it,” replied Harry firmly. “ ‘Fhe letter is a 
refusal. Your father tells his imaginary friend Walker 
that he has other plans for his only daughter, and infers 
that her waiver —te doesn’t call me that——” 

“T know; he says ‘idiot’ again.” 

“Not this time, but the term is immaterial. He 
declares it is well known that I am an employee of the firm 
and not a partner, and posbiy never wil! be.” 

“ But you are now. You must write and tell him.” 

But Harry Waring drew himself up. 

“Certainly not!” he said firmly. “Pm not going to buy 
you. You are going to marry me for better or for worse, 
and my are no one’s businesg but our own.” 

Gertie looked dubious. 

“ What es going to do about that letter? ” she asked. 

“ T've already done something.” 

“You have?” 

“Yes. Your father wrote to his friend Walker aml 
sent it to me. I wrote to my friend Walker and sent it 
to him.” - 


“ Harry!” wa 
“Yes. I’ve got the copy here. I'll read it: ‘Duran 
WALKER, — and purse-proud old gentleman, whore 


daughter I love, has inferred that I am not enough 
for her, and in a letter to you which he inclosed by mis- 
take (!) in an envelope addressed to me he talks about my 
financial position—something which never has concerned 
and never will concern him. This is his impertinence, 
dear Walker, for which I hope he may be forgiven. Any- 
how, it doesn’t matter, as I know my dear Gertie will 
marry me, father or no father, and to-day I ha.e put up 
the banns.’” . 

“ Harry ! ” 

“Yes, Gertie.” 

“Have you really put up the banns?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But—". 

“No ‘buts.’ 


I mean this, Gertie, and « 
along.” 


How can you spend ninepence better than by making one child happy for a whole day? 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 16, 1908, 


EEE 


Gertie looked at him. . 
“ on pater will speak to me about this,” she said 
fully. : 

mt Then mind you don’t tell him about the partnership. 


bought her with gold.” 


one w 
Harry banns.” 
“Yes, they're all right. They'll be called first time on 


Partners 


Promise 


“ And you really love this Mr. Waring?” 

Gertie blushed. ; 

Father and daughter had settled down to a little heart 
to heart talk. ; 

It was not a very satisfactory one. It began in tender- 
ness and it ended in defiance. Gertie was of age. She 
loved Harry. At his bidding she would leave friends, 
parents, home, everything. The more her father reasoned 
and pleaded the more emphatio she became. 

Gertie spent much time alone in tears, but they were not 
unhappy tears. Martyrdom under some circumstances is 
clencat, and she had Harry’s letters and portrait—the 
latter a little kissed away, so to anes but recognisable. 

Then, joy of joys, Harry called again. ; 

“T’ve had another letter from your father, Gertie,” he 
said. 
“ Addressed to ‘Mr. Walker’? ” 
“Not this time.” 


“To you!” 

“No; it’s addressed to the ‘Man in the Moon.’” 
“ What a queer inning!” 

“Listen, Gertie. I'll read it: 


“*Dear Man 1n THE Moon,—You've been turning on too 
much moonlight in this region lately, and two young idiots 
are suffering badly. In your next wireless communication 
to these love-sick swains you might hint that, as a certain 
rude and purse-proud old gentleman intends to stand a 
wedding breakfast and a semi-detached villa as a dowry, he 
would like to know the date of their wedding. 

“*Ah, Mr. Man fn the Moon, your rays will soon lose 
their power. Moonlight is bad for sweethearts, but it 
doesn’t damage married folk.—Yours ever, DippuMs.. 

“«P.§.—How would the 24th suit for the wedding? 
It’s full moon then.’ ” 

“Dear old pater!” cried Gertie. 

“ How about the 24th?” asked Harry. 

—____-3—___ 
“PINT OF GRIEF, PLEASE,” 

A apy, complaining to her milkman of the quality 
of milk he sold her, received the following explana- 
tion : 

‘‘You see, muni, they don’t get enough grass feed 
this time o’ year. Why, them cows of mine are just 
as sorry about it as I am. I often see ’em cryin’— 
reg’lar cryin’, mum—because they feel as how their 
milk don’t do ’em credit! Don’t you believe it, 
mum?P”? 

“Oh, yes, I believe it,’? responded the customer ; 
“but I wish, in future, you’d see that they don’t drop 
their tears into our can!” 

—— 

Dick: ‘Do you like romantic girls, Harry?” 

Harry: “I don’t. When you make a hole in your 
salary buying them expensive flowers they tear them 
apart, repeating, ‘Ho loves me—he loves me not.’” 


WHERE THE PETTICOAT RULES. 

Ir the Suffragettes carry out their latest threat, and 
surround the Houses of Parliament with a cordon of 
women, in order to draw attention to their demand 
for the vote, they will only be repeating the tactics 
employed by a ecction of the Norwegian suffragists 
some few years back. 

Moreover, they were successful, so that in Norway 
to-day the women have the Parliamentary vote on 
the same terms as the men. The results, it may be 
added, are mot encouraging. Sex antagonism has 
been rendered acute, owing to the displacement of the 
old-time male employees of the State by the cheaper 
female element. 

For instance, postmasters have become postmistresses, 
excisemen excisewomen, and so on. And now, as a 
last straw, a movement has been set on foot for the 
employment of women in the police force. It has 
even been urged, too, and that in all seriousness, that 
they should be rmitted to serve in the Army. 

Of course, this is only what might have been ex- 
nia ee It is illogical to assume that the women, 

aving secured the full Parliamentary franchise, will 
be content to stop at that, and make no effort to 
proceed further along the lines of practical self- 
government. 

As regards local politics, indeed, exactly tho reverse 
is apparent. In most European countries the 
municipal franchise is exercised by women, and in 
some towns and villages, where they outnumber the 
men, they have secured entire control. 

Thus, at Froissy, in France, every public office is 
filled by a member of the weaker sex. The “ postman” 
is a woman, the telegraph messengers are girls, the 
municipal town hand is composed of women, and a 
woman gendarme presides at the local police-station. 


In a ehipwreck you would save the children before saving yourself. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
DODGES OF BOORSIEP DECEIVERS. 


How Servants and Others are Swindled. 


Like those of the Heathen Chinee, the ways of the 
doorstep merchant are both dark and peculiar. He 
has raised the difficult business of selling his wares 
to a fine art, and the ingenuity which he displays in 
beguiling customers, might well win him a good living 
in another and more honest walk of life. 

One of his favourite methods is to call with 
particulars of some new work of reference, which is 
about to be published. By means of a glowing descrip- 
tion of its merits he at last persuades the innocent 
householder to agree to accept the first number on 
approval. 

‘I will send it along with pleasure,” he finishes, 
“but, by the way, I am not quite cerfain how you 
spell your name. Would you mind just writing it 
down.” He then produces a piece of paper and a 
fountain pen; the householder complies with this 
apparently reasonable request, and unknowingly puts 
his name to an agreement to purchase the whole set 
at a cost of 2s. a month. Any sensiblo man naturally 
repudiates the document as soon as the first demand 
is made, but there are a large number of people who 
aro so frightened by the publisher's dig eg legal 
threats that they actually permit themselves to be 
swindled out of the whole amount. 

BAD BARGAINS IN RINGS. 

A variant on this trick is the planting of family 
Bibles upon ignorant domvestio servants. <A well- 
dressed young man with a large Testament under his 
arm will knock at the back door, and ask politely 
whether he may leave the book until the next day. 
Flattered by his apparent admiration, the girl who 
opens the door usually consents. In the course of 
conversation the young man takes care to find out 
her name. Of course, he never calls in for the 
book, and a week later she receives a bill and pay- 
ment card, demanding an immediate remittance of 4s. 
and the balance by monthly instalments. As often 
as not the foolish girl is terrified into complying with 
this outrageous demand. 

Another favourite form of swindling is what is 
known as the ring trick. Carrying a gilded rin 
worth about 6d., the operator rings the bell, an 
explains that he has just picked up an 18 carat gold 
circle in the road outside the house. Finding that 
it does not belong to anyone inside, he thereupon 
offers to sell it for a few shillings. Scenting a bar- 
gain, the unsuspecting victim frequently makes him 
an offer, only to find, in the course of a few days, that, 
as far as a bargain was concerned, the boot was 
emphatically upon the other foot. 

LINOLEUM AT A PREMIUM. - 

But perhaps the linoleum trick is the neatest of 
all. Two men stack a cart with a supply, of the very 
cheapest kind. One of them dresses with a green 
apron, and turns himsglf out the very picture of a 
respectable carpet layer. Leaving his pal round the 
corner with the cart, he calls at a likely-looking house 
and explains to the lady that he has fitting up 
an hotel in the neighbourhood with linoleum. 

“We've got about fourteen yards left over,” he 
explains, “and I’ve received instructions from my firm 
to sell it at any price rather than bring it back.” 
Few women can resist such a tempting bait. In the 
majority of cases he receives permission to bring it 
round for inspection. He then goes off to the cart, 
fetches a piece of about ten yards in length, and 
after some haggling sells it for a fourteen-yard strip 
at about 6d. a yard above its proper price. 

It may be hoped that this brief exposure of a few 
of the more common tricks of these door-to-door thieves 
may have the effect of putting some of our readers on 
guard against their ingenious wiles. 


TABLE D’HOTE, 

A 8TYLISHLY-DRESSED woman entered a restaurant. 
The waiter handed her a bill of fare written in 
French, and said: 

‘¢ Please mark off the dishes you wish to order.’’ 

Could a woman, dressed in the height of fashion, 
confess that she was unable to read French? Taking 
the pencil she made a few dashes, and the order read : 

“Dinner, 2s, ‘June 29th,” ‘‘ Vegetables,’’ 
“Please pay at the desk,” “Celery.” 

The waiter brought her a beefsteak and chip 
potatoes, but she did not dare to raise a word in 
protest. 

——- fF. ——- 
WAITING FOR HIS CUE. 

One day a gentleman walking down a street observed 
a small boy seated on a doorstep. Going up to him, he 
said: 

“Well, my little man, how is it you aro ceated outside 
on the doorstep, when I see through tho window all the 
others inside playing games and having a good time? 
Why aren’t you inside, joining the game?” 

“I’m in this game,’ replied the youngster. 

“But how can you be, when you are outside and 
the rest are inside? ’”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m in this show right enough. You sce, we 
are playing at being married. I’m the baby, and I’m 
not born yet!” 
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PUBNITURE, CARPETS, PLATE, LINEN, and 
entire Household Effects (high-class), new 15 roonths ago.— 
The Right Rev. Bishop Seefe's, com led to return to Soment 
wishes to DISPOSE immediately of his entire HOUSEHOL 
EFFEC'S, privately and regardless of original cost; to effect a 
quick sale any item may be had separately; great chance for 
ealers and others. Entire contents of magnificent rooms 
also coachhonse, stable, and garden utensils. ‘l'ho following will 
suffice to show the exceptionally low prices to be accepted; Bed- 
rooms; Full-sizeall-brass massive bedsteads, 21s. ; elegant square- 
pillar ditto 55s.; handsome solid oak bedroom suites cope 
with bevelled glase-door wardrobes, £3 15s. ; solid walnut ditto, 
with side mirrurs to dressing chest, £4 178. 6d. ; choice Sheraton 
and Chippendale design ditto, £6 17s. 6d.; and very large suites 
with 6ft. wide wardrobe, fitted drawers and sliding trays, solid 
walnut, 12ge. ; epring-etuffed box ottomans, 14s. ; china toilet sets, 
5s. each; in every case theee are less than third of original cost, 
Dining-rooms: A handsome set of Jacobean design, richly carved, 
Arsen cee scone for the Ties and s conly set — =| 
romwellian design, accept .3 exquisitely epring-upholetere 
and covered choice em Russian leather; also e:deboard, 
bookcase, bureau, dinner waggon, and dining table, all to match ; 
any item sold separately. Very eg | carved grandfather clock, 
and Cromwellian chiming, 37s. 6d.; lot of curios, sworis, guns, 
etc., superb Sheraton-design inlaid dining-room set, 12gs. ;a costly 
Chippendale design dining-room, comprising elaborate bft. wide 
sideboard, with overmantel fitment ; large extending dining table 
and suite, apholstered with embossed Russian leather, accept 27gs. 
for the lot ; also bookcase and pedestal writing table en suite; any 
item separated. Very handsome carved waxed oak morning-room 
set, comprising handsome suite, massive sideboard, with overmantel 
fitment to match, and extension table, with two leaves, £9 15s, the 
lot ; any article separated; walnut sideboard, with bevelled plate- : 
glass back, £3 10s. ; very handsome ditto, 5ft. wide, £4 15s. ; adjust- 
able table to match, 178. 6d. ; two walnut overmantels, 12s. 6d. and © 
25s, ; handsome carved-frame dining-room suite, with large couch, 
nearly new, £38 17s. 6d.; a luxuriously spring-apholstered divan ' 
suite, covered uncommon Axminster saddlebag covering, £7 165s. ; ‘ 
two large lounge Chesterfield cettees, 47s. 6d and 55s. ; four large 
club divan lounge ss 278, 6d. each. The drawing-rooms com- 
peries 


tables, bo., luxuriously spring-upholstered Chesterfield suite 
ich French silk coutil, £8 17s 6d.; elegant-design large 
oa Sa 25 10s.; pa orermentel 42s. ; a _ 

centro .$ avery superbly-in marquetry se! - 
covered vis-’-vis Frenc nite, 23 15s. ; ris wide cabinet to 
match, 55s., and mantel mirror, 27s. 6d,, the lot £7 10s.; a very 
magnificent exhibition suite, designed by Monsieur r, Pari 

22g.» worth treble; fine piano by Strohmenger and Sons, 9gs.; 
and another very magnificent instrument, by Stanley Brinsmead, 
16gs.; piano-player, £5, quantity of music; Swiss lace and other 
curtains, 8s, pair; real Indian, Furkey, Axminster, Brussels, 
and other » nearly new; no reasonable offer refused. 

Intending furniture buyers are advised not to decide anything’ 
definitely until seeing these goods. Can be inspected where now 
lying for convenience of sale, any day, nino till nino (Thursdays 
till fie). Ask for Mr. Lewis, 

60, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
few minutes from Angel, Islington, and near qighbary Station 
ae London Railway). Easy of access from all parte London. 

.B.—Goods can remain stored free till required, or delivered 
free, town or country; fares paid. These are being sold 
privately, no auction sale being allowed on the pr omises. 


The Best Holiday Reading. 
peanson’s 6”. NOVELS. 


A Selection— 
THE INVISIBLE MAN. 


By H. G. WELLS, 


THE WOMAN OF DEATH 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


The MYSTERY of a HANSOM CAB 


y FERGUS HUME, 


CLEOPATRA 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 


THE RED AXE 
By 8. B, CROCKETT. 


CONVICT 


By MARIE CONNOB LEIGHTON and ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


A DESPERATE CONSPIRACY 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 


THE BEETLE—A Mystery 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


THE TYPEWRITER GIRL 
By GRANT ALLEN, 
Send for a complete list of Pearson's Sixpenny Series which 
contaias the titles of about 100 Famous Novels, 


Price 6d. each, of all Booksellers, or post free (inland) 8d. 
each ; three volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 4d., and twelve 
for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 and 18 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


READ 


Edited by 


T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P, 


See that one child has a holiday before you take yours, 
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he of 
repulsion that amounted to phy sickness. It felt 
clammy and sticky to the touch, » clamminess com- 
municated itself to his hand, leaving a faint red smear 
there similar to that disfiguring the white dust of the road. 
With a muttered exclamation of he drew out hi 


1! 
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Re ek 
could disentangle the intricate wolutions of the letters 
read “P.V but he could me be gee oL a 

Certainly by no exercise of im tion he think of 

the thing as being a personal belonging of Nellie Haste’s. 

The design was too simple, the aspect too “chaste, 

as a jeweller would have to appeal to that lady's 

somewhat ornate taste. 


he case, but the spring worked un- 
familiarly, and for a couple of seconds evaded his 


totally unfamilisr—Daondi, Paris. . 

Noo much clue here to him out of the labyrinth 
of his amazement. Hassell snapped the case together and 
slipped it in his pocket. To whom did it belong? he 
wondered. Not to Nellie Haste, he felt arenpely certain 
of that, though he could have given no ground for his 
certainty; he knew of more than one way how such a 
pretty toy could have come into her possession—theft not 
the least ugly among them. . 4 . 

Someone must have removed the body; the idea seemed 
os gegen considering his short absence from the spot. 

° it i might 


examined the road lly. It was as he thought— 
another car had passed recently; the mark of the tyres 
was clear and distinct on the roadway where the white 
dust that powdered the — e messing rin 
rendered them veritable traps for the unwary driver. 
tracks in obliterated their own, then curved round, 
avoiding that red mark in the dust, and branched off into 
the highway which led across the Downs ultimately to 
Rexforth. A erful car, Hassell jraged. and skilfully 
psa By whom, he wondered, and w! burden had it 

He walked back to the car he had left at some little 
distance with these questions repeating themselves 
insistently in his brain. From them sprang other ques- 
tions, all equally baffling = 

“ Was the woman over whom the car had passed dead or 
only terribly injured? Who had acted the d Samaritan 
and wading with such incredible 


speed!” And another exceedin Lag. arm uestion : 
“What i coal hie aolien in cing ol, lev ing 
@ women fend oe iat eye, suas wpe © STeNETT 
mind?” No solicitude for iving, he felt sure, would 

ve am excuse for such callousness in regard to the 


Before he entered the car he paused irresolute, un- 
decided what to do—whether to to the farmhouse 
at the top of the hill where Mrs. Chester was, or to go on 
to the and seek assistance there. He decided to 
return to the ; that, he felt, would be the wisest 
course to take in view of any possibility of scandal. 


Wave you sent anything to the 


Just outside the gates of the Deanery he overtook the 
Dean, who was returning from his meeting in the town. 
He slowed down and told him the news. . 

The Dean was ina mood. The meeting he had 
been attending had broken up rather stormily. Certain 
prominent Kk on the Council had acted with 
something he felt to be more than rudeness towards 
himself—rather @ di which reflected upon his 
sacred office. And, to add to the annoyance the meetin; 
bad dered in his mi Canon Tenterden 

himself to him like a limpet, insisted upon walk- 
ing home with him, bombarding him the while with ques- 
tions regarding his probable action in respect to the 
matter he insisted upon calling the “Father Bernard 
Maddison ecandal.” . 

Hassell’s news seemed a culminating point to a long 
succession of ills. : 

“Really, I cannot understand Cara acting in a manner 
so utterly thoughtless,” he said. “Of course, I shall come 
wah yon Row Shane Bi So aecoetity te She fuss at 

©. 


He spoke in a voice of such extreme irritation that 
Hassell, even in the midst of his own perturbed specula- 
tions, was surprised at it. 

“She was ill this morning,” the Dean continued, as he 
took his seat in the car, “ on the head of that, knowing 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS, 


Rev. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salehurst, and Mrs. 
Chester, his wife. 

Lisa Nairn, the beautiful daughter of Mrs. Chester by a 
former marriage. Whils abroad, Lisa is wedded to Hugo 
Bentley, who tarns out to be a notorious swindler and is 
sent to prison. On this account the marriage is 
secret subsequently aunulled. Leo Maitland, son of 
Mrs. Chester’s solicitor, discovers the details, and makes 
use of his knowledge to force Lisa to accept him as her 
lover. In her resentment Lisa forgets hereelf, lifts a 
huating-orop, and strikes him across the face. 

Hugo Bentley, Lisa’s husband. Escaping from prison, he 
accidentally meets Mrs. Chester in Salehurst Cathedval 
where ho has been hiding. By threatening to make all 
known to the Dean, he compels Mra, Chester to aid him 
in hoodwinking the police. She i him with 
clerical garments and he poses as a monk sent from the 

of St. Cross asa itute for Father Tarn, 
special service in the 


murdered ‘ . 
Lisa, he heroically claims to have killed the man. Just 
as the police arrive he makes a sudden dash for liberty, 
escapes to the bg be ia, river, leaps into the water, 
and is supposed to be drowned. 

Sir Curtius Hassell is deeply in love with Lisa, wholongs 
to respond to his affections, but feels, though her marri 
has been annulled, that she is not free to wed again w! 
Bentley's fate is in doubt. 

Mellie ‘‘ Haste,” a woman of low and vulgar tastes, who was 
wife of Sir Curtius’s deceased brother Francis. She 
atartles him by stating that she saw him strike down 
Maitland in the Deanery billiard-room. Later, while 
walking ulong a country road, she is knocked down 
a motor-car driven by Mrs. Chester, who is aceompani: 
by Sir Curtius. ‘The latter returns alone to the scene of 
the accident, but is astonished to find that the victim 
has disappeared. 


that her nerves were not by any means up to the mark, to 


po pace abt oe oer eat car! It was 
olly—sheer folly! I knew some horrible calamity would 
be the result of her infatuation for speed. I assure you, 
Hassell, there are few things I regret more than the 
purchase of ite ca . 

“I do not think the accident was the result of any 
indisposition on Mrs. Chester’s part,” Hassell said. ‘‘ The 
roads were in a d us state, and Harris warned us 
against them. Mrs. 
result’ of her apiotion at being responsible for—for 

ing. . 2 


ly. . . « There will be scandal, Hassell, and scandal 
is just what we most wish to avoid at this juncture. You 


He broke off with an abruptness that showed Taare 
how wrong he had been in attributing, as he had done in 
his own mind, a lack of humanity to the Dean. For him- 
self, the personal aspect of the accident had touched him 
hardly at all. He was conscious of no such relief as the 
news of this woman's death might have been expected to 
give him. He did not think at present of Nellie Haste as 
a@ woman who had uttered foolish and vindictive threats 


against him—as the woman who had menaced his happi- 
ness. . . . He thought of her rather as a Tr, and 
felt just that touch of impersonal horror he wo have 
felt for a person absolutely unknown to him involved in a 
similar accident. 

“I think it will be wise to easy nothing of the dis. 
appearance of the injured woman to Mrs. Chester,” Hassell 
said, breaking the silence. “ Let us find out some definite 
facts before we distress her. . . .” 

Although he used the word “injured,” Hassell in his 
mind meant dead. The woman Mrs. Chester had run 
down s0 deliberately must have been killed ; only 8 m¥aclo 
could a saved La rl he was » balierse in mir-wles. 
A was a ly, not a breathing woman 
the unknown car had carried away. .. ie ee 

“Certainly, certainly,” the Dean assented testily; "but 
you must lose no time in ascertaining definite facts, Hassell. 
The whole affair has an uncanny and unpleasant fook and 
at the present moment I am icularly anxious to azoid 
scandal or the appearance of it. I am not at liberty to 
explain why, my dear chap. . . .” 

assell nodded sympathetically. Heaven knew he had 
no desire to precipitate ecandal; all he longed for was a 
speedy marriage and a long honeymoon spent as far from 
Salehurst, as possible. 

But as the car tore on and his thoughts seemed to sct 
themselves to its rhythmic pace, the personal note began to 
creep into his thoughts. Usly ramifications spread out 
before his mind. . . . Had Nellie Haste left papers? 
She had spoken of “ those ready to carry on” the vendetta 
she Aa evorn sanins Pine se Lite her 
enmity menace im, isingly ugly the facts 
of her death would eeem! He Rad lg he more 
innocent in deed and jatention, and he had seldom felt 
more guilty, . . . he Dean glancing at him once or 
twice saw his face set like a mask. He sighed heavily. 
Mystery seemed to have caught him up in her net. 

Up the white road that spread like a twisted ribbon 
between the hedges, past the cross-roads, where already 
the white dust had all but drunk {> that faint stain. The 
Dean wished to dismount, but Hassell dissuaded him. 
Time was too valuable; besides, he wished to complicate 
the track of the wheels es little as might be. And at last 
the car stood quivering before the open gate of the farm- 
house where a white-facéd woman lay waiting. 

Stretched on the hard horsehair couch in the spotless 
parlour, which smelt characteristically of a strong, strange 
combination of mildew and roses, Mrs. 6 ears were 
strained for the sound of the returning car. Her eyes 
were fixed on the geraniums that spread a trellis of 
exquisite green and red against latticed windows, which 
an unwritten law forbade to be opened. 

But the silence of the parlour was full of sound for the 
waiting woman—the eound of a long, thin scream that 
echoed insistently in her ears. Her wide eyes were held 
by a vision of a white road and a black, moving blot upon 
it—a blot suddenly and mercilessly engulfed by a huge, 

ing monster. . . . 7 
At the sound of the opening door she sprang to her feet. 
“ Curtius!” 
At the sight of the Dean her white face flushed 
suddenly and violently. “You . . .” she stammered. 
“You . . . What do you want?” 

Unconsciously she experienced that strange alchemy by 
means of which fear can sometimes transmute love to hate. 
In that moment she almost hated her husband. . . . 

“Where is Curtius?” she asked hoarsely, ignoring the 
Dean's anxious questions and tings. 

The Dean hastily told her that Sir Ourtius had not dis- 
mounted. Heedless of his exhortations or of his hands 
stretched out to detain her, she ran out through the narrow 
hall and down the path to the gate and the road. 

But Hassell was out of sight, past the cross-roads, driving 
at the top speed of the car on to Rexforth. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
Sir Curtius Hassell’s Visitors. 


I insist upon seeing him. 
meals mé 
avier?” 

Cara Chester's sentence, that had n in a high-pitched 
tone of querulous impatience, ended in a note of appeal. 
She looked up at her husband with eyes that shone with 
an unnatural brightness, and held out her hand with a 
gesture that asked at once for forgiveness and gratification 
of her desire. 

The Dean laid his hand on hers for an instant. 

“My dear Cara, far be it frem me ‘to desire to argue 
with you or irritate you.” Quite skilfully he turned what 


“Bur Imust seehim .. . 
Cannot you understand that you wo 
infinitely more harm by arguing with me, 


Cara drew away her hand from his as thous she found 
it impossible to maintain her mood of conciliation. _ She 
moved restlessly on her couch, turning her head as if in 
pain, her cheeks white as roses against the vivid scarlet 


“Xavier, you are concealing something from me—I am 
convinced of that,” she said in a low voice. She looked at 
her husband with the suspicious eyes of one who hopes by 
the very arene of a question to surprise the truth in 
word or look. “Xavier—is—is she dead? Dead—or 
a A 

“My dear, I do not know. I can only hope for the 
vest —hope that she is not dead. . . .” i 

He felt a hypocrite as ke, knowing how 
little ground there was for believing that the woman was 
not dead. He began to feel that Hassell bad adviced him 
ill indeed when he advised him to hte from Cara the fact 
that the woman’s body had been picked up by some passing 


F.A.F. this summer? If not, please put down the paper and do it now. 
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vehicle. 1¢ seemed a foolish and to his mind unnecessary 
concealment, and his embarrassed efforts to keep the 
matter secret were only succeeding in working his wife 
ae d htful 

“Oh, then she is dying . » . ing in frightful pain 
—dreadfully “injured! . . . Rarely ‘Sect would fae 
been more merciful than that!” With a bitter cry Cara 
threw up her hands to her face and buried it against the 
cushions. Long shudders ran through her, shaking the 
slender body from head to foot. 

Terribly distressed, the Dean bent over her, touching 
her hair with tender, caressing fingers, murmuring broken 
words of comfort and endearment. This man, w life 
was supposed to be given to the guidance of souls, had 
yet never before come so close to a soul in agony ; he stood 
silent and afraid. 

From the woman on the couch came low, broken 
sentences—words that had a strange familiarity : 

“Have mercy upon me . . accordi: to the 
multitude of Thy mercies. . . « Deliver me from blood 
guiltiness, oh God. . «| .” 

“Cara!” He flung himself on his knees by the couch. 
“ Dear—don’t think these thoughts . . you must not. 
It’s nét like my own brave, couragéous wife. . . . We 
must be strong—hope and trust for the best. . . .” 

He felt himself longing for Hassell’s return with an 
intensity that made of the wish a prayer. The hours he 
had spent with this frightened, semi-hysterical woman had 
been very terrible to him, and the strain was beginning to 
tell. He laid his strong hands on her slender, quivering 
ones, but she pushed him away with a strange strength, 
struggling into a sitting posture. 

“Don’t preach platitudes tomo . . !” she cried in 
a thin voice that had an upper note of fear in it. “Do 
ys know what it is to have taken a life . . . to have 

n the means whereby a woman has been cut off—un- 
expectedly in the midst of her sins—without a word of 
ie aaa a@ moment in which to cry for 
pardon... ?” 

Suddenly with a little scream she began to tear at the 
cushions on which she had lain, throwing them from the 
couch with vehement hands. 

“Take them away!” she cried out in an_ unnatural 
voice. “Don’t you see that they are stained with 
blood . . . 2” 

Seriously alarmed, the Dean threw his arm round her. 

“Come to your own room, my darling.” he said gently, 
“and let Lisn come to you. She should have been with 
you all these hours. There ara times when only a woman 
can help a woman. . . .” 

His sentence ended abruptly, for through the silence 
sounded the faint hum of a motor; in a second he heard 
the sound of its wheels on the gravel sweep of the drive 
below the window. The sound brought the woman to her 
feet in a moment; she ran to the window, stumbling and 
slipping over the cushions she had flung pell-mell in her 


“Tt's Curtius!” she cried, her hands clenched tight on 
the satin curtains. “Go down, Xavier. Bring him to me 
atonce. Let nobody know—nobody—Lisa least of all!” 

“I will bring him to you presently,” the Dean said. 
“But I must speak to him first. Try and compose your- 
self before he comes. A slight rearrangement of the 
toilette. . . .” 

He spoke purposely in a somewhat cold voice. The idea 
that the woman he loved should show any lack of courage 
or self-control] to a stranger was intensely repugnant to 
him. And, as he had hoped, his words acted as a tonic to 
Cara. They were as a touch of the whip to her powers of 
self-control, awakening her suddenly a@ sense of her 
immediate danger, yonsing her from the self-absorption 
into which she was plunged to a knowledge of her tumbled 
hair and tear-stained face. 

“Yes, I understand,” she said in a quiet voice. “Don’t 
be afraid, Xavier . . . dear. . . .” 

Her hand rested on his for a moment, then she crossed 
the corridor to her bedroom. 

A servant was helping Hassell off with his coat in the 
outer hall as the Dean came downstairs. The large inner 
hall was empty, the Dean was relieved to see. But as 
Hassell came through the screen of carved oak that 
separated the halls—a beautiful piece of work, which was a 
relic of a rifling of the Cathedral by an eighteenth century 

redecessor of the Dean’s—Mr. Walton came out of the 

ibrary and advanced towards him with that air of servile 
forraliertty that was his pose towards gentle and simple 
alike. 

“Hallo, Sir Curtius!” he said. “I thought I heard the 
car. Been committing no hen or dog slaughter. I hope? 
T tell Mrs. Chester that the mortality in the poultry-yards 
has been most distressing since she brought her great 
monster to Salehurst!” 

Hassell turned away from him with a muttered word 
and looked at the Dean, who drew his arm through his. 

“Come into the library, Curtius.” he said. shall see 
that we are not disturbed.” His kindly eyes scanned 
Hassell’s face anxiously, but he read nothing of re- 
assurance there. It was the face of a thoroughly harassed 
and tired man. “I hope there is some good news,” the 
Dean’s low voice continued. “ My poor wife is in a state 
of terrible anxiety.” 

They moved towards the library, the secretary following. 
At the door the Dean wheeled round. 

“Walton, my dear chap,” he said in the voice of one 
anxious to make a disagreeable request as pleasant as 
possible, “ will you see that we are not disturbed? YT want 
you to play watch dog, like a good fellow. Sir Curtius 
and I have some business to discuss. . . .” 

“TI am sorry to remind you of duty, sir,” Mr. Walton 
said in a smooth voice; “but—you have forgotten that 
Father Holland wil! expect to hear from you this 
Seng with regard to the Father Bernard Maddison 
affair . . m 


impatient noise with ‘his tongue ; it was plainly to be seen 


“that he was very angry 


“T shall not be cs agree of my duty in the matter, 
Walton,” he said. “In the meantime, se see that we 
are not disturbed.” He followed Hassel] into the {ib 
brs door closed. Mr. Walten heard the key tarn in the 


The Dean sank into a chair and passed hi hand wearily 


“over his brow. 


_“ Heaven forgive me,” he said vexedly, “bit that man 
irritates me beyond the point of endurance. Ay scems to 
be the thorn in my flesh—placed there for a perpetual 
exercise of self-mortification! But your news, Hassell!” 

“I am afraid I have none.” Hassell’s voice was hard 
and dry. He stood with his back to the Dean, his elbows 
on the mantélpiece, his head on his hands. 

“I believe that a car driven at a high rate of speed 
drove through Rexforth at a time that would about corre- 

with my suspicions. But”—he turned abruptly 
towards the Dean—“ these country folk are such abnormal 
liars. Give them even the ghost of a hint, and they will 
erect a seemingly aubebantiel structure of a story. I have 
had a couple of dozen numbers assigned to the car already 
—among them, by an odd coincidence, that of your own. 

But of the woman—or any accident—not a word! 
pala had been heard of it in Rexforth—or many miles 

yond. . . .” 

“T suppose,” the Dean began, glancing at Hassell with 
troubled eyes, “that there is no possibility that you may 
have exaggerated the gravity of the accident? The 
woman could not have crawled away, and for reasons of 
her own have lain perdu while you searched? The affair is 
so mysterious that one is driven to mysterious explana- 
tions,” he added in an almost apologetic tone. 

Hassell gave a sharp bark of laughter that sounded un- 
canny, almost sacrilegious, in the quiet library. 

“One does not see a woman suddenly mown down with- 
out a moment’s warning bear such a scream as she gave— 
without being convin beyond the possibility of mistake,” 
he said. “The woman is dead. I could swear that she is 
dead. Some meddlers have taken the body—carried it on 
to Dover perhaps. Who knows what may be at the bottom 
of the affair?” he concluded, with gloomy energy. 

His fingers tightened and closed over the cigarette-case 
lying at the bottom of his ket. That was a piece of 
evidence he had not mentioned to the Dean. It had 
escaped his mind in the first instance, and now some 
strange instinct of caution held him silent. 

“What are we to say to my wife?” the Dean asked in a 
tone of deep distress. 

Hassell hesitated perceptibly before he spoke. 

“T think, 1f you will allow me,” he said, “that T can 
soothe Mrs. Chester. If you will leave us alone—I think 
that would be wise. No doubt, in her distress, to speak 
of the matter is very painful——” 

“Yes, yes.” The Dean’s tone was frankly relieved. 


{ 


hysterical distress. The Dean “cut him short by a gesture. He made an (Continued on next page.) 
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He had great belief in Hassell’s tact, apart from the fact 
that Cara had expressed so vehement a wish to see him, nor 
did he forget that she had said that he—himself—irritated 
her! Far better let Hassell have his interview with her 


Me. . + o : 
“Go up to her, my dear fellow. She is in her sitting- 
room—you know your way. I shall wait for you here— 


within call, should you have need of me.” . 
» “Thanks.” Hassell, looking at the Dean, hesitated 
before leaving the room. : . 

“Go, my dear chap,” the Dean said again. “Don't let 


us keep her in suspense any longer; her anxiety has been 
heartrending, I assure you. Be careful, will you not? 
But I can rely upon your discretion absolutely, I know 
that. And if you need me—I shall be here.” 

“Thanks.” Hassell repeated the one word hesitatingly. 
“TJ have been thinking,” he said, his voice lowered, “that, 
as there is distress and anxiety in your house to-night, it 
might be a slight relief to you if I took your secretary off 
aad hands for a few hours. I have asked hith to come 

k and dine with me one night—to-night as well as any 
other night, eh?” 

The Dean caught at the suggestion with unfeigned 
eagerness. Tre was more than one reason why Mr. 
Walton's absence from the Deanery dinner-table would be 
a relief. The affair of Father herent Maddison, for 
example. He felt he could endure patiently no 
more inquisitorial que:tions upon that matter until his 
mind was more ful'y made up. 

“If you could. That would be the act of a 
friend, Hassell,” he said, and an irrepressible twinkle 
shone in his eyes for a moment. “He will go with vou 
like a shot, I am convinced, unless——” The twinkle died 
out of his eyes. He did not like to say what was in his 
mind—unless out of sheer pig-headed contrariness the 
secretary insisted upon remaining firm to his duty. . . . 

“Don't be afraid; I have no doubt that he will come,” 
Hassell said reassuringly as -he Icft the library. 

: Apparently Hassell had no need of his assistance, the 
Dean thought to himself as he waited. 

Usually aviee Chester was a man whom superstitions 
angered. But to-night he himself felt in the grip of a 
superstitious fear. He fe!t as though a shadow big with 
calamity lay over the house—calamity greater and 
infinitely more far-reaching than the death of an unknown 
woman on the King’s highway could compass. That in 
itself was distressing, of course—terribly distressing; but 
such accidents, though regrettable and deplorable, were 
not uncommon, nor were they always the fault of the 
driver, though public opinion would have it so. Jn this 
case no doubt the woman had been some drunken 
tramp. Hassell had said that Cara was not to 
blame. . . . 

.,So the tangle of his thoughts ran on. But in his heart 
there echoed the broken cries of the woman upstairs, the 
cries of the wife he adored : 

“ Deliver me from blood guiltiness . . . oh, Ged.” 

“My darling!” he said to himself as he paced the room. 
“God has given her too tender a heart. . . Grant 
that Hassel] may soothe her.” 

And at that moment Curtius Has-ell, crossing th» hall, 
his arm on that of the Dean's secretary. was repeating to 
himself mechanically the words of the frenzied woman he 


‘nad just left: 


“T killed her, Curtius. . . . Do you understand? 
I did it deliberately—as I would have killed a 
worm. . .” And then: “Oh, God will the 


sound of her scream ever die out of my ears, Curtius? 
Can't you hear it? . Listen!” 

“I am going to carry Walton off with me,” Hassell, 
heard himself saying to the Dean. “He is going to take 
pity on my loneliness—poor benighted bachelor that I am.” 

“Tf you can spare me, sir,” the young man said to the 
Dean. He hesitated between his malicious desire to 
remain where he scented trouble and his servile wish to 
ingratiate himself with Hassell, who as a man of the 
world, and a rich one at that, he was exceedingly anxious 
to cultivate. 

“Spare you—with the preatest pleasure, Walton,” the 
Dean said, with almost embarrassing heartiness. “ You 
don’t take enough recreation.” 

“You seem very ready to grant me a holiday, sir,” 
Walton said, with a touch of the sly familiarity with 
which he at times treated the Dean. He turned to- 
Hassell with a laugh. “I am afraid I am a thorn in Dr. 
Chester's side. It is my misfortune to be compelled to 
perpetually remind him of tiresome little niggling duties 
which yet no one but himself can perform.” 

At another time it might have occurred to Hassell that 
these words were suspiciously like a quotation. Instead, 
he laughed in a mechanical way and began to make his 
adieux to the Dean. . 

“T have explained things to Mrs. Chester,” he said in a 
low voice, “and I should not see pen again to-night if I 
were you. I saw Lisa for a moment, persuaded her to 
give her mother a sleeping draught.” 

The Dean thanked him and turned back into the 
library. Hassell and the secretary waited for the dogcart 
to be brought round. 

Hassell felt that speech was impossible; but it seemed to 
him that the clerical eyes were fixed upon him with an 
inquisitorial scrutiny, and to relieve the tension he asked 
him if he smoked. 

“Oh, occasionally,” Mr. Walton said, with a smile—“‘a 
cigarette, never anything more deadly!” 

‘assell fished in his pocket for his cigarette-case and 
i sen it towards the clergyman. “I can vouch for these; 
ey are excellent,” he said. 

Suddenly he was aware that the secretary had laughed 
in his high-pitched, effeminate way. 

“Why, so they are,” he said. ‘“ But you are playing me 
a trick, Sir Curtius—too bad of you! Whore did you 
purloin my cigarette-case?” . oe 

Hassell looked down at the case he still held in his 

. With a start he recognised that the case he had 
held out towards the Dean’s secretary was the gold 
émitialled case he had picked up at the cross-roads. 

(Another instalment next week.) 


A gocd act will bear rapetition. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
SCOUTS IN CAMP. 


Baden-Powell’s Boys at Practise. 


THE village of Dedham was recently favoured with 
a visit from a Harwich Scout Patrol, commanded by 
Patrol-Leader Baynes Smith. These, says the Essex 
TELEGRAPH, encamped in a field near the Mill, kindly 
laced at their disposal by Mr. G. Osborne. Scout- 
ike, they were never very much in evidence, and 
their unobtrusive methods aroused no little curiosity. 

Organised by General Baden-Powell, and taking 
their title from him, it is little wonder that the 
glamour of that dashing leader should have cast a 
martial halo over the boy scouts, and that many of 
the villagers should regard the movement as primarily 
a military one. This misapprehension was speedily 
removed by a short conversation with the patrol leader. 
He stated that the essential principle of the organisa- 
tion was the formation of character. 

Its civil side was strongly emphasised by the founder. 


.There were war scouts and peace scouts, and it was 


mainly due tosuch peace scouts as Baker, Livingstone, 
Franklin, Captain Cook, and hundreds of others that 
wo owe the spread of the good name and power of 
our country in all parts of the world. 

The scouts were taught to be chivalrous, observant, 
self-denying, and obedient. On joining, the scout 
promises on his honour to be loyal to God and the 
King; to help other people at all times; to obey the 
scout law. © principlo of honour is strongly in- 
culcated. Once passed, the word of the scout is con- 
sidered inviolable. Should he break it, he is im- 
mediately dismissed from the ranks, and never re- 
admitted. 

A special rule is that of the “good turn.” It is of 
obligation that every scout should perform each day 
one good turn. Should he have no opportunity of 
doing so, he ties a knot in his handkerchief to remind 
him that on the morrow he must perform two good 
turns. These may be of the most simple description— 
helping an old person across the road, carrying water 
for a woman, when travelling giving up one’s seat to 
a child, ete. 

The good turn was strictly carried out during the 
encampment at Dedham. Divers tradesmen, old and 
infirm people had many kind offices rendered them. 
These were much astonished when, at times offering 
a slight recompense, it was politely declined, with the 
simple explanation, “I have only done my duty.” 

The whole training tends largely to develop and 
strengthen the deductive powers. The scout is 
supposed not only at all times to keep his eyes open, 
but to store in his “brain-box” all that he sees. 


Glancing at a shop window, he should be able after- 


wards to name most of the articles on view. Should 
h~- be travelling, he is advised, without staring (for 
that would be rude and thoroughly antagonistic to 
scout practice) to sum up the probable characters of 
his fellow-travellers, and to deduce from their cloth- 
ing, their condition in life and possible avocations. 
There are no class distinctions. A boy who would 


;, plume himself on his superior education or parentage 


is regarded as “a snob.” On the other hand, should 
he envy those in a better position than himself, he is 
looked on as a fool. The battle of life has to be fought 
by ail, and “In the bright Lexicon of youth that fate 
Se sae for a ripe manhood there’s no such word as 
ail.” 

If you would like your boy to become a scout, 
you should drop a line to the Manager, Boy Scouts, 
33 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

to. ——___. 
HERE WE ARE AGAIN, 

Tue chemist’s night-bell rang furiously, and, with 
a much-ruffled temper, the worthy dispenser dressed 
and opened his shop door. 

“I want a bottle of soda-water, please,” said the 
complacent individual who stood without. 

For a moment Mr. Squills was inclined to be 
personal; but then he reflected that, since he had 
come down, he might as well do business, 

“Sixpence, please,” he said. “‘Twopence will be 
allowed on the bottle when returned.” 

Then he went back to bed. 

Two hours later he was awakened by another ring. 
Again he descended, to find the same complacent 
customer at the door. 

“Here’s your bottle,” he remarked. 
tuppence !” 

e got it, but the chemist’s remarks anent some 
people’s impudence were really unprofessional. 


“Gimme my 


—— 
Owner: “What made that horse kick you?” 
Stableboy: “I may be a fool, guv’nor, but I ain’t 
fool enough to go back and ask him!” 
———- fo 
“T want to buy a dog that will look terribly fierce 
and won’t bite anybody,” said the lady to the dog 
dealer. 
“You’d better get a china one, mum,” was the reply. 
ae 


“Freppy,” said the teacher, “you have spelt the 
word ‘rabbit’ with two ‘t’s.’ You must leave out 
one of them.” 

“Yes, miss,” replied Freddy, “which one?” 
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Something about the 
Newest Things on the 
Market, 

A Stropping Machine. 
Tue razor  stropping 
machine is a handy little in- 
strument whichshould make 
shaving far more easy than 
it is for the majority of self-shav r 


Most unprofessional 
shavers spoil tho chance of a comfortable operation by 
their inability to keep a good edge on the razor; they can 
now perform the necessary tasks without the least effort in 
the most simple manner, 


The Anti-scorcher. ‘ 
An American inventor has produced a pad for holding 


flat irons which will be appreciated by ironers. The pad 
is doubly faced with asbestos cloth, and elongated so as to 
form a pocket into which the hand is thrust for holding 
the iron. With the ordin pad the upper part of the 
hand and fingers are ex to the radiating heat of the 
iron, and sometimes the hand is scorched. The new pad 
prevents this. It can be obtained from A. E. Patton, 
54 Columbia Avenue, Montreal. 

Another American Combine. 

A COMBINATION chair and cabinet is the device of » 
Transatlantic inventor. Under the seat. is a box for hold- 
ing hats, gloves, and similar small articles, accees to which 
is gained by lifting the seat. Another, and longer, box 
runs up the back, and is intended to hold coats and 
umbrellas. The back of the chair has folding doors, thus 
giving access to this portion of the cabinet. It can be 
used in halls, taking the place of the hat-stand. 


A Razor Without a Fault, 

A WONDERFUL razor is the Seabrook safety razor, which 
is now on the market—wonderful, because there is no 
fault to find with it. For six shillings you get an outfit 
with seven hollow-ground blades, one for each day of the 
week, and so finely tempered is the steel that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine that a razor is passing over the face while 
shaving; there is an utter absence of the “ pull,” which 
is common to most razors. The makers are Messrs. &ca 
brook Bros., 32 Featherstone Street, London, E.C. 

An Improved Wash-basin. , 

Tue Ajax basin is a new form of wash-basin, and 
realises the acme of sanitation. Instead of the usual plug 
and overflow grating, the Ajax has an opening, or slit, all 
down the back, from the top to the well; this slit is closed 
by an por phe of wood, glass, or other substance ‘in 
front, and pressure of water makes it airtight. When 
the basin is getting too full, the water flows over the top 
of the shutter. To empty, it is merely necessary to remove 
the shutter, when the water flows away like a flash, and 
with such force as to clean the pipes. 

For Medicine Time. 

An improved medicine spoon thas just been placed on 
the market. The bowl is pravided with a cover, leaving 
just a small hole near the tip to permit the liquid to flow 
into the patient’s mouth. If a naughty boy has to bo 
dosed, he cannot spill the contents of the spoon by giving 
it a knock, and the cover can easily be removed when the 
spoon needs filling. The bowl is marked to show the 
contents of a teaspoon, dessertspoon, or tablespoon. The 
handle is so made as to allow of the spoon being placed 
on a flat surface and yet keep the bowl horizontal. 
Windmill Music. 

Tue musical windmill is a novel toy which can be 
constructed by any handy man. Take two metal discs of 
any size, one being a little larger than the other; on the 
larger one fix two pieces of wood crosswise. On the four 
ends fix small bells. Then fix buttons, on split rings, on 
the smaller disc, and k the discs, or wheels, a by 
means of a pitts of w Finally, fix the “blades” to 
each wheel, bending them in opposite directions, so that 
the wheels may also tum in o ite directions. The 
Lap will knock the bells, there will be music all 

e time. 


Seats on Springs. 

Orrice stools and ordi chairs of the bent-wood kind 
made so that the seats could be raised or lowered at will 
would be convenient as well as novel. An attempt in this 
direction is now being made. On the under-side of the 
seat are three pegs, to fit into the three legs of stools, the 
legs themselves having their top ends hollowed out for an 
inch or so. In this hollow space is a spring, on which the 
three seat-pegs rest. The springs can be compressed more 
or less by a screw device, which also locks the seat and 
keeps it from falling off if the stool is tilted. This con- 
ge is being applied to chairs with a back and four 
legs. 

Automatic Street Gas Lighting. 

A SIMPLE and inexpensive device is now on the market 
which will dispense with the men employed in light- 
ing and turning off the Fas. It is not operated by electrio 
spark or pneumatic appliance, but consists of small bye- 
pass tube screwed on to existing fittings, and containing a 
small piece of a c:mposition, unaffected by damp or heat, 
which, immediately on coming into contact with gas, 
becomes incandescent and aut-matically lighte the gas. 
Consequently, all the street lights in a municipality can be 
lit and turned off from the gas office. The appliance costs, 
with fitting, about 2s, 6d. per lamp, and lasts for twenty 
years. The same device, in a modified form, is also used 
for household gas lighting, dispensing a-frely with the 
use of m: es at the cost of a few pence only. Further 

iculars may be obtained from the inventors, Messrs. 

. L. Krimer and Co., 128 Green Lanes, 
Newington, N. . 


If you have aiready helped the F.A.F, don’t mind doing it again, 


Wark snpine 
JuLr 16, 1908. 
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REALITIES THAT READ ALMOST LIEE FABLES. 


The Story of Poor Men who have Become Milllonaires; 


Artistes who Earn a Sovereign 


a Second: and Enormous Possibilitics of Acquiring Wealth That Now Exist. 


THE realities of life offer few more interesting studies 
than that of wealth. 

‘In the daily reports one reads a discussion on the 
subject: “Cana man be a Christian on 203. a week?” 
Those who reply in the affirmative quote instances of a 
man Supporting = wife and a large family on even less 
than 20s. a week. 

That is one phase of the struggle for existence. 

Now, you find in another column of the same paper 
an announcement that a famous Prima Donna has been 
engaged for several years by a New York manager at a 
salary of £2,000 a week. 

The ever-popular Harry Lauder is supposed to have 
received £1,000 a week in America, Not many years 
ago he was a miner working long hours for burely as 
many shillings in twelve months. 

These are the stern realities of life. Thetwo extremes 
read almost like fables. Weare reminded of the poor 
man who was fortunate enough to gain possession of a 
goose that laid golden eggs, or of Aladdin and the 
wonderful treasure-house that he found. ; 

But it is well known that truth is ofttimes stranger 
than fiction. There are realities that seem almost 
incredible, but are none the less actual and real. A 
euieney can, for instance, be turned into £20,000. It 
has been done, and it can be done. 


Romances of True Life. 
Here is a romantic story of true life to illustrate whau 
; We mean. A poor rag-picker who had scraped together 
‘a very small amount of money representing years of 
toil and want. These slender savings he invested in 
such a manner that he obtained highly profitable 
interest on it, and one morning he found that in 
paaieen he was in possession of several thousands of 
unds. 
ar may be said that he was fortunate. Not at all. 
He merely took advantage of an opportunity that 
presented iteelf—an opportunity that is still open to 
every reader of Pearson's Weekly, and tbat is fully 
deacribed in a booklet prepared by the International 
Securities Corporation Ltd., 219 Westminster Palace 
Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. A copy of this 
interesting booklet can be obtained free on application 
by postcard to the secretary. 

his booklet shows how no less a sum than £20,000 
can be obtained. The humble halfpenny opens the 
door to this vast wealth, which can be gained without 
risk, without trouble, and without any loss whatsoever. 

This is a reality that few people know of. 

Extraordinary talent, an extraordinary natural power, 
hae a high market value, but even the poorest, both in 
pocket and in natural gifts, have powers of obtuining 
wealth that they little dream of. 

The greatest singers have literally turned musical 
notes into gold. Madame Melba has received fees for 
private engagements that have represented gold—£1 or 
£2 for every note uttered. Her voice is literally golden. 
Nature has richly endowed her. : 

It is difficult to realise the possibilities of wealth 
accumulated at the rate of a sovereign a second. Two 
or three short songs have been valued at £300 or £350. 

Then again, men have been poor one second and 
practically millionaires the next simply by the turn of a 

ick in a rich gold mine. But thay ave, perhaps, 

boured for years, suffered privations, and spent large 
sums of money in what was after all a speculation. 
They have proved fortunate, and their life, which has 
been staked on a venture, has been changed from one 
of toil and hardship to one of luxury and ease. 


Different Roads to Reach the Goal. 

, But this is not the only method of accumulating 
riches. People arrive at the goal by different roads. 
Only a few take the easiest and most direct for the 
simple reason that they do not know the way. Some go 
a long way round, and only when the best years of their 
lives have been spent in fruitless seeking and weakening 
endeavour, do they by some fortunate turning attain 
that for which they had so long striven. 

Those who are blest with natural gifts are as it were 
conveyed in motor-cars over smooth and direct roads 
with rapidity, and in comfort and ease. It is true that 


pleasant places. . 

The less fortunate have first to find their way and 
then proceed along it in the best possible manner. The 
primary difficulty is to ascertain the quickest and 
easiest route. 

This booklet has been prepared for their especial 
benefit. It isa popular guide to Treasure. It describes 
how, in 
and wit 
reached. . 

There are hundreds of opportunities of obtaining 
wealth. At this moment £40,000 is being distributed 
in one direction alone, and in numerous others vast 
amounts are being distributed. Perhaps you did not 
know it. Then why not learn how you are eligible for 
a gift of anything from £1,000 up to £20,000? The 
knowledge can be obtained at the cost of one Lesieepe 
If this were only realised millions would be only too 
glad to expend that sum for guidance as to the right 
direction in which Fortune is waiting for acceptance. 

It is not a competition, or a lottery. Everyone is on 
a level. The rich man is on the same terms as his 
poorer brethren. It is not a private enterprise. It isa 
Government enterprise; guaranteed by Government, 
and superintended in all its detai's by Government. 
You are safeguarded by Government, and paid by 
Government. 


Quest of Wealth. = 
On these terms, then. you start on your quest of 
wealth. It is a quest that is simplified for you, made 
profitable for you, and at the end of it you reap the 
reward in thousands of pounds. 
It means an end of the life you are leading in work- 


rfect safety, with no personal inconvenience 
no risk, profit can be obtained and fortune 


THIS PAGE DESCRIBES 
THE GREATEST SCHEME OF MONEY 


PRIZES EVER PREPARED EVEN FOR 
‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY” READERS. 


shop or office, in shop, or in business. The man who 
toils with his hands and the man who works with his 
head are free from the chains of necessity, and can 
enjoy the pleasures and privileges that wealth affords 
them. ‘The world becomes their playground, luxury 
their companion, and the pursuit of pleasure their 
recreation. 

A book that opens up such a prospect as this is not 
available every day, and readers will be well advised 
to at once send a postcard for a copy. It will be sent 
to them absolutely free of cost. It will enlighten them 
in a manner that they little conceive of. The ways 
open to the average man of making a fortune are only 
too limited. This book indicates what is undoubtedly 
the easiest and quickest way. 

It does not describe one opportunity, but hundreds. 
It explains a variety of means, all safe, all profitable, 
and all available to every man and woman. 


Now is the Opportunity. 


The man who gets on, who acquires wealth, and is 
able to live independently and comfortably is not he 
who waits for opportunities to come to him. It is he 
who appreciutes the fact that there are always oppor- 
tunities to hand, if only they could he recognised. The 
shrewd and clever man knows which is the opportunity, 
and he seizes it. 

But the likeliest opportunity is not always the best 
opportunity. The best is that which gains its ends in 
the quickest possible time with the least personal 
inconvenience. The parish, the town, the city, or even 
the nation should not monopolise attention. It is no 
good limiting the outlook. If opportunities do not 
present themselves in your locality or in England, 
remember there is a wider field, 


inconveniences have to be suffered, and time occupied In years past men have made fortunes out of land and 
in the task of reaching the goal, but their lot is cast in | houses. They have made « judicious selection of sites 


in loculities that gave every promise of growth into 
prosperous communities. The rise of industries and 
the consequent demand for space have justified thei 
enterprise, and they have prospered accordingly. With 
in comparatively a few years the sites have me of 
enormously-enhanced value, and as a result the invest- 
ment has become a source of wealth. 

But all the time that man bas been risking his money. 
Had his hopes not been realised or the many possibilities 
arisen that would have rendered the sites valueless his 
mee would have been irretrievably lost. He was pre- 
pa to take the risk, and his enterprise was justified. 


Cannot Afford to Take Risks. 

Now the man of small means cannot afford to take 
risks of that description. To him a possibility of be- 
coming rich tbat, at the same time, presents a posai- 
bility of becoming poorer than he is, is not alluring.’ 
To him that possibility becomes a danger as well. 

This book describes an essentially safe means of 
attaining wealth.’ As has been instanced it bas already 
richly rewarded the poorest classes, and it is doing so 
to-day. They have confidence in it, and their confidence 
has not been misplaced. 

It is open to the highest and the lowliest in the land.. 


There is enough for all, and it is for you to decide™ 


whether you will have your share. It is necessary that 
you should learn of these many possibilities. 

Aiter 2, desirable as wealth is, it can be gained at 
too dear acost. Wealth that is gained at a sacrifice of 
health is dearly bought. Tues 2r6 many men who 
have delved and laboured through many a year ii the 
task e amassing a fortune, and they have not lived to 
enjoy it. 

n times past the building up of a fortune required 
years of ceaseless toil. Now it is possible to achieve the 
ie 4 in a few weeks. 

e have noticed how what seem huge sums are paid 
to artistes at the present time. To our forefathers it 
would seem almost incredible that a human voice could 
earn money at the rate of a sovereign a second. 


£20,000 for a Postcard. 

How much more incredible would seem to them the 
statement that £20,000 can be obtained without a 
moment's anxiety or trouble; that there was certain 
profit and many advantages quite apart from the 
acquisition of such a huge sum. Yet it is a reality 
that reads almost like a a fable. 

Knowledge is power, we are taught. Knowledge of 
the means of acquiring wealth will reveal an enormous 


very high sum. Now,a book that shows how £20,000 
can be obtained in the easiest possible way is offered 
free of cost, in return for a postcard. 

The book also explains how the purchase of £5 worth 
of the securities referred to in the book, automatically 
insures the purchaser against both accident and illness ; 
in the former case for £500 and £1 a week, and in the 
latter for £1 a week, whilst the purchase of £20 worth 
secures the additional privilege of a Free Life Insurance 
Policy for £100, without involving medical examination. 

A postcard will oe you in possession of the means 

y: 


of becoming weal It can relieve you from the 


cramped quarters in which you may beat present fixedy 


by cireametances. It can provide for you a villa or a 
class of residence which you have often longed for, but 
never dared hope to attain. It is now within your 
reach. It makes you free. Your own master or 
mistress. No longer will you be a slave to circumstances. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that that post- 
card is full of possibilities for you. * 

If you wish to take advantage of this remarkable! 
opportunity, send a postcard at once for the bookle®! 
offered by the International Securities Corporation 
Ltd., 219 Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. By return you will receive a 
copy of the booklet, and you will be made acquainted 
with the quickest and surest road to fortune that can be 
found.—[ Apvr.] 


power. The most valuable books that disclosed infor- 
mation of such general interest have been priced at a 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Curds and Cream. 

Put a quart of new milk into a glass or 
china dish; if the milk is cold warm it slightly. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of essence of rennet, 
and let it stand till set. Serve with cream 
and, if liked, a little grated nutmeg. Hand 
brown sugar with this. 


A Good Plain Cake 
Is made as follows: Work four ounces of 
lard or dripping into one pound of flour, add 
six ounces of sugar, a teaspoonful of baking 
owder, and a pinch of salt. Beat up one egg 
in half a pint of milk, and gradually beat into 
the flour with half an ounce of carraway secds 
or four ounces of washed and dried currants. 


Bannocks . 

Are excellent made as follows: Mix a 
cupful of oatmeal with the same quantity of 
flour, add a teaspoonful of treacle, ha'f a tea- 
spoonful each of ginger, salt, and carbonate of 
soda, and sufficient buttermilk or sour milk to 
form a stiff dough. Roll out an inch thick and 
bake on a griddle. (Reply to ELWick.) 


Lamb Pie 

Is a most useful summer dish. Chop up 
two pounds of neck of lamb into small joints, 
season with pepper and salt. Parboil alamb’s 
sweetbread, cut it in pieces free from skin, 
and mix with the meat. Scatter chopped 
parsley and a very little mint over, add a little 
clear, good stock, cover with puff paste, and 
bake steadily for one hour and a half. 


Stirred-in Fruit Pudding. 

Make a batter of half a pound of flour, 
one pint of milk, one ounce of sugar, and two 
eggs. Grease a pudding basin and fill it loosely 
with gooseberries, plums, or rhularb, and then 

ur in the batter, which will fill all the crevices 

tween the fruit. Tie the basin over with a 
floured cloth and boil the pudding for one 
hour and a half. Turn out to serve. 


Jellied Fruit. 

Arrange some fruit in a pretty gliss dish, 
having a variety of colour if possible: flavour 
these with syrup and lemon juice. Set the 
dish on ice and between each layer put some 
lemon jelly in a semi-liquid state. 


jelly. When ovits sei, scv.pe off with a spoon 
auy jelly tha: bas fallen into the dish, beat 


this «ith a silver fori, and arrange ronnd tha, 00 careh-all” for articles of clothing thu: 


~ 


dish. 
Cocon Jeliy. 


lyli OE 


ore * 
' 


+ .. “afix a deasertepoonful of good cocoa in 
half a pint of wat r, stir thi over the fire till 
it boils, and «weeve:, according to taste. Soak 
half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint of cold 
water for some hours; then stir into the 
boiling cocoa and water; flavour with vanilla, 
éremove from the stove, and while it is cooking 
«stir at intervals; place in a wetted mould. 
Serve with whipped cream or good custard. 


‘Pea Soup made from the Fresh Pods 

Is excellent. Take two quarts of water, 
salt it to taste, add a large lump of sugar, and 
three or four sprigs of mint. When quite 
boiling, throw in two quarts or more of fresh 
pea-pods which have m carefully washed. 
Cook steadily for three-quarters of an hour; 
when quite tender, pass through a hair sieve 
with a wooden spoon. Set this purée back into 
,an enamelled stewpan, add a pint of hot milk 
‘in which a pieco of butter has been dissolved, 
a very little chopped mint, a pinch of mace, 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir while all comes 
to the boil, add cream if you have it, and serve 
with fried dice of bread. 


Rolled Veal and Macaroni. 

Take two pounds of veal cutlet, remove 
from it any bone, placing the veal on a board 
and pressing it flat. Take two ounces of 
cho bacon, three ounces of breadcrumbs, 
ata @ oy of chopped parsley, with mixed 
sweet herbs, per yr and salt. Mix all 
together and bind with a beaten egg, then 
spread over the veal, roll it, bind firmly with 

pe, sewing the edges down if necessary. Place 
two ounces of butter in a saucepan, put in tho 
veal, rubbing over thickly with flour, and when 
it has browned all round, add a teacupful of 
water, and stew very slowly for two hours. 
Boil the macaroni, drain thoroughly, and then 
w for twenty minutes in thick gravy. Place 
veal roll on a hot dish, taking off the tape, 
rapke a border round it of boiled macaroni, and 
ve. Thicken the gravy and serve in a 
spsreis tureen. (Reply to Evriz, Norwicu.) 
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A PRETTY WASHING COAT. : 

THERE ore washing coats and washing 
coats; some little more than outdoor overalls 
—others little less than creations, so exquisite 
are they. . 

Now this one (No. 17926) for a little girl of 
four to six is of the rather fussy type, so for 
the making of it we must look either to 
muslin, linen, drill, or fine pique. One cannot 
reconcile crash, bolland, or the more prosy of 
cottons to this pretty design, with its 
embroidered frills and trimmings of insertion. 

At the back the coat is cut with a shallow 
yoke, to render it flat beneath the quaint little 
cape—quaint because, contrary to expectation, 
it is slit up the centre back, after the manner 
of the front; this opening is, however, almost 
filled by the elaborate rosette and loops of 
broad satin ribbon which hang pendant down 
to the hem of the little wrap. 

The provident worker cannot but rejoice at 
sight of those tucks, for these suggest possi- 
bilities of lengthening this coat next summer, 
and, beneath the cape, the top of the sleeves 
might also be tucked, with a similar end in 
view. 

One can well imagine this ‘girlie wearing 
one of those big soft muslin hats in pure white, 
with a full bow of satin ribbon to match that 
on the coat, and tiny ruchings of yet more 
ribbon to complete the colour scheme. 
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GOOD HUSBANDS. 

Att the husbands in the world fall into two grand classes, the d 
and the bad. The good are always the same. They love their wives above 
everything else, and tke first thought is to render them happy. They 
seek riches, honours, glory itself but to weave a garland to place on the 
brow of the beloved woman. 

They neither command nor obey, for they consider themselves neither 
above nor below their wife, but her equal. ‘They discuss with her the big 
and little problems of life, and they always finish by arriving at the same 
conclusions with her. They always have about them, in their bureau, in 
their pocket, a unique talisman with which they seal their secrets, and 
emphasise their decisions. This talisman isa kiss. Over their head burns 
always the sun, a sun which does not scorch but warms, which does not 
dazzle but illumines, a sun which never sets. 
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THOUGHTFUL Cl.ViNG. 

Whaat is the use of pusrdie our brat: 5 concerning the question of hard 
times and the wise and anwise almw + of the general public, when the 
important point to consider is the go.‘ st we can do indtvidually # it 
* but the thoncitfatGne. 
nealy, do not take her asort 
“t be patched cr remodelled 
before they ars ready for use, nov for fovd that to be wade palatable 
requires extra care in cuoking. 

Think @ moment before giving her that little dress of Gertie’s, minus its 
buttons and torn in the sleeve. 

Make the dress wearable. What if it will take the whole of that precious 
morning which you had planned to devote to something else? This may be 
the necessary self-sacrifice with which to spice your deed. 
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WHERE MOTHERS FAIL, 

Most animals are what we call natural, or, rather, according to nature 
in their wild state. That is tosay, the male forages for food, and in his 
absence the female takes every precaution to protect her young. An 
animal mother will not leave the mouth of her cave by day or night if 
danger threatens her young. She will grow gaunt with hunger, she will 
all but starve to death before she will expose her babies to what she 
imagines menaces their safety. And the male trusts this fierce instinct in 
his mate to such an extent that he is often absent two days or more 
if necessity requires him to wander far in his search for food. 

How different with the higher development! Women fail in the feed- 
ing of their children—often in their ignorance sickening and sometimes 
killing them by indiscreet food or insufficient clothing. Nurses are 
trusted to wrap up babies, and they take them out in winter weather in 
thin cloaks, with their dress sleeves rolled up, and if pneumonia results 
the cry goes up, “ How in the world did it happen?” 

If men had the care of babies would these things occur? Men are 
notorious for knowing about food and for dressing themselves warmly. 
It is the exceptional man who neglects his health. ‘C is the woman who 
wears silk stockings and low shoes in cold or wet weather. The man puts 


on woollen socks, and stout, heavy, solid walking shoes. 
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“And the greatest of these is charity.” 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


A Good Beefsteak, 
However well cooked, will not be at its best 
unless served directly it is cooked. 


For Inflamed Eyes 

Use the white of an egg beaten to a froth, 
and add to it a tablespoonful of rosewater. 
Apply on a soft pad of rag, and moisten it as 
often as it dries. (Reply to ANDERSON.) 
Fruit : 
Is fur better for children than sweets. 
They always like it, and if perfectly fresh und 
ripe is very wholesome. Don’t let children 
expect sugar with fruit, it is far better for them 
without it, 


To Clean Windows Easily, 

Rub your window panes with a piece of 
soft linen wetted with common vinegar. Then 
polish with a clean, dry cloth, and your windows 
will be beautifully clean. 

The Use of a Crumb Brush 

When clearing away meals, has two points 
of advantage. First, it does not scatter the 
crumbs, and, secondly, does not crumple the 
cloth, which the old method did. 

A Mouth Wash, 

Which is both antiseptic and refreshing, is 
made as follows: Put half an ounce of borax 
in a bottle and pour over it one and a half 
pints of boiling water. When cool, add half a 
teaspoonful of spirit of camphor. When cold, 
cork tightly. To use, add one-third of this 
to two-thirds of water. 


Inexpensive Smelling Salts. 

Pound two ounces of sal-ammoniac and 
mix them with two ounces of salts of tartar, a 
few drops of lavender, a little musk, and a few 
drops of spirits of hartshorn. Set all in a 
popes’ bottle and keep well corked. (Reply 
to LARAGER.) 


Household Ammonia, . 

Mix a pint of- alcohol with an equal 
quantity of nice rain-water, ‘hen add one pint 
of strong ammonia, These proportions are 
what J use for cleaning spots Cf clothing, for 
removing the shiny appearance of silk, and for 

| cleaning plate, 1 find this mixture useful in 
Pmangethes ways. (Reply to ENeraEtic.) 
Powdered Horse-Radish. 

Scrape the horse-radish ~ther finely. 
Place if on a baking-sheet and set in the oven 
till thoroughly dry, then pound it with a pestle 
and mortar. Sift through a sieve and it will 
be ready for use. This may be stored in air- 
tight bottles. (Reply to H. L.) 


The Burning of Coke in the Range 

Certainly does not discolour the brass and 
copper in my kitchen. If it should, you will find 
that the cook is in the habit of leaving the top 
off the range, and consequently all the fumes 
ns into the kitchen. An open fire has not 
this effect, for the draught is stron enough 
to carry off all fumes. (Reply to CLAPHAM 
READER.) 


To Clean Shells. 

If these are of a fine and delicate form, 
they can only ba safely and thoroughly 
cleansed by boiling them in a saucepanful of 
water with white soap and soda until all dirt is 
removed; then place them in a basin and pour 
clean, lukewarm, soft water over. Dry the 
shells on a tray set at a short distance from the 
fire. White coral can be beautifully cleaned 
in the same manner. (Reply to ALVERSTOKE.) 


To Remove Sunburn 

The following treatment will be found 
effectual. Mix magnesia in soft water to the 
consistency of paste, spread this on the face and 
hands, and let it remain a few moments. Then 
wash off with Castile soap Jather and rinse in 
soft water. Those who live in the country and 
have a dairy will find buttermilk usefal for 
washing a scorched or tanned skin. (Reply to 
AN OLD READER.) 


Test for Sewer Gas. 

This is one that every householder will 
soon keep in daily use. Silverware furnishes 
one of the most reliable means of detecting 
defective drainage. If this is covered with a 
black coating of tarnish soon after being cleaned 
and again, after a second and third cleaning, 
still becomes darkened, one may be sure that 
there is something 
wrong with the drainaga 
system of the house 
which requires im. 


mediate attention. 
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set in. The doctor advised SCOTT'S Emulsion. The first few doses brought a change 
and after the first bottle he began to improve, gaining flesh every day. Now he is on. 
of the happiest and healthiest children in Barnet.” kK HORNETT 


SCOTT'S cures such cases because SCOTT'S is the only Emulsion which consist: 
sible ingredients manufactured in the finest possible way—by th 
cures at whatever time of the year you ar 
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SAFETY 
RAZOR 
withextra blade 
Price 3/6. 
The “Mab” 
plades used in 
THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Arrangements Lave been made with the Shaw, Savill & 


his 1 razor are 
Albion Co., the New Zealand Shipping Co., and the 
Fedeial Steam Navigation Co., for 


Reduced Fares 


for 2nd and 3rd Class Passages. At the present time 
reduced rate pass.gcs are limited to Farmers, Agri- 
cu;tural Labourers, shepherds, Wood Cutters and men 
able to milk cows and manage live stock who, if ap. 

oved, must take not less than £25 with them. 

mestic (Women) Servants \ ill be granted passages 
at the reduccd mites subject to their taking with 
them not less than £2. For arplic:tion forms and 
further information apply to the High Commissioner 
for New Zeuland, 13 Victoria Street, London, or the 
Agents in the United Kingdom of the above Shipping 
Companies. 
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Beecham's Pills. 


do their work in Nature’s way. 


the only genuine. All imftations onl: ove thatthe 
Public will have the genuine article... ice L/e, To 
Kyvad Wie, So? 8 Eoaw tone Aidsroets 
Street, London, £.0. =e * oa re 


IN DANGER 


the LIFEBUOY has served many 

in good stead. In calm or storm 

it is ready, aye ready. In health or 

sickness LIFEBUOY Soap has a 

special purpose to serve. It bears 

the name “ Lifebuoy,” for it saves 
from disease and 


Makes Health 
Infectious. 


CLEANS AND DISINFECTS AT 
THE SAME TIME. 


Lever Brothers Ltd., Port Sunlight, England. 


THE NAME LEVER ON SOAP IS A GUARANTEE 
' OF PURITY AND EXCELLENCE, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


Write for our 64-page 
i f@eason's newest features—variable 


whatever bicy cle you ride. 


| There are 75 modcls of 1908 Rudge-Whitworths, 
15 6; saey _peymanta from Te 
monthly. Packing and c: 5 


THERE IS NO RISK IN 


them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


They act specifically bat gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation, 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they are skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you 
are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, if alittle exertion tires you. if you do not enjoy your food, 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experienco 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham’s Pills at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


5/-Watch 


Keeps good time all the time. [Looks well and 
wears well. Accuracy and durability justify the 
liberal guarantee that goes with every Watch 
having INGERSOLL on the dial. mn 
. 1 n’s size, open face, real lever, ;antern pinion. 
Re ccuen Senewinding and siem setting; non- 
magnetic; cascsin nickel,gur-metal or gold plate finish. 
fale by leading shopkeepers, but if your dealer cannot supply you, send 
Hie snams us Joana we wilt send Waten Reyou by return of post. Booklet free. 
INGERSOLL on jee Ingersoll” Watches—Belipse, 6/-; Junior,8.6 ; Midget, Ladies’ Size, 86. 


_onthedial — agar, H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 
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a ~ by a renowned isia: One Kapnutine cures in ten minutes the 

RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Ltd. wt REPORT specialistonthe powsibility most violent Headache "or Ne uralgia. 

(Dept. 314) Coventry. y of promoting or restoring the natu’ We want to prove this safe and reliavie 

LONDON: 4 developmentof the Bast medicine. tocr ory sully: er.and!e order to 

i ae * do eo will send you two free sample doses 

230 Tottenham Court Road W. 3° nS cee Dest should read this of Kaputine by return post. Write to 

160 eres Pee eg Bentasaled fieeon application to: C. H. Kaputine, Ka:ntine Works, Wakefield: 
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FREE, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


To introduce oar illustrate® 
catalogue we give this hand. 
some gold wire Fricndst.ip 
Ring absolu ely free. To 
cover cost of engraving your 
initial on heart,and postuge, 
enclose 4d. in stamps to 


SIMS & MAYER (Dept. 5), 


418 to 422 Strand, 
London, W.C, 


TAKING 


What they have done for thousands 


ATINGS| 
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FLEAS BUGS FLIES | 


You need not have the 


ee 
Real Devonshire Cream (cloited); absolutely 
pure; no preservatives used; the most efficacious 
substitute for cod_liver oil, invaluable for chilirer 
andinvalids. 4lb., 1/4; 1lb.,2/4; 2tb., 4/4, free; supplied 
constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, i’embroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, &o., by 


Mrs. Conyers, Bridestow,3.0.,Dovonshire 
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How Would You Stop Him ? 


“I wap to go from London to Bristol the other day,” 
writes Borep, “and I travelled on a train which 


doesn't stop between the two places. I established 
myself comfortably in the corner of a smoking 
carriage with an iuteresting book to pass away the 
time. Just before the train started a man got in 
and sat down opposite. I saw him looking at me 
us if he wanted to talk, and very soon he opened 
out by asking me for a match. From that moment 
until we arrived at Bristol ho persisted in forcing his 
conversation on me, until I felt like throwing him 
out of the window. I only answered him in mono- 
syllables, but he didn’t scem to mind, and talked 
away about politics and his family and goodness 
knows what else, although I showed him as plainly 
as possible that I wanted to read my book. Now, 
what on earth could I have done to make him shut 
up? Perhaps some of your readers will favour me 
with a suggestion or two in case I ever find myself 
in a similar predicament again.” ——Your 
question opens up a very interesting discussion, 
Borep. Short of assassination, I know nothing 
which will silence the confirmed railway-carriage 
conversationalist. However, perhaps some of my 
readers may be able to pitch upon an equally effective, 
but slightly less drastic, remedy. In any case, I'll 
make the sporting offer of twenty-five pencil cases 
to the twenty-five readers who send in the most 
numorous and original ideas for shutting up a rail- 
way-carriage bore. Replies must reach this office 
by first post, Tuesday, July 21st, and must not 
exceed fifty words in length. Address your postcards, 
The Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and write “Bore” in the top left- 
hand corner. 


Weakness and Water. 

“TxoucH not a Holbein or a Wolffe,” writes CAPTAIN 
Wens, “I have a great craze for swimming, and 
daily enjoy half an hour's splash in a little open- 
air swimming pond, which is the only available 

lace in this neighbourhood for a dip. The pond 
is filled with fresh water, and my friends keep tell- 
ing me that to swim in it is weakening. Though I 
don’t think the fresh water has done me any harm, 
I would be very glad of your opinion on the subject, 
as it may help to stop the chatter of those friends 
who seem to take such an extraordinary interest in 
my well-being.” Don’t be sarcastic, 
Cartarn Wess. I have no doubt they mean to be 
kind. The very fact of their agitation over the 
possibility of your gradually fading away is a 
tribute to the genuineness of their affection for you. 
As a matter of fact, I think their alarm is mis- 
placed. Provided a man is in good health, a swim 
in the morning, even in fresh water, will certainly 
do him no harm. Half an hour is rather too long 
ta stay in, perhaps, but I am no believer in laying 
down hard and fast rules in such matters. What 
is beef steak to one man is prussic acid, to another. 
The p thing is to find out what suits one’s own 
health, and politely, but firmly, stick to it. 


Brave Birds. 

“One morning last week,” writes FiorEencr, “my 
half-Persian cat, who is a smart mouser and very 
hot on birds, was watching some sparrows in the 
road. All of a sudden, to my great surprise, eight 
or ten young birds made a sudden rush at Pussy, 
who ran for his life. Not contented with this 
victory, they then flew at a cat opposite, who also 
ran away. After that they settled on the house- 
top, wherg they chi away, apparently delighted 
with what they had done. I can vouch for the 
truth of this statement, and could get it confirmed 
ain writing.” ——Quite unnecessary, FLORENCE. 
My capacity for belief is cnormous, and I am quite 
ready to take your word for it. I expect the 
sparrows in your part of the world have been watch- 
ing the Suffragettes. “Well,” they have said to 
themselves, “if a few women are able to break up 
the meetings of Cabinet Ministers, tackle policemen 
single-handed, and generally disorganise the universe, 
we are not going to let ourselves be terrorised by 
a few wretched old cats.” It will be rather awk- 
ward, however, if, elated by their victory, they 
succeed in infecting all the other birds with the 
same pugnacious spirit. I can imagine some visitor 
coming down to stay in your neighbourhood in 
about six months’ time, and saying to his host: 
“Hullo, where’s that splendid, Great Dano you used 
to have.” <A pained expression will pass across the 
host’s face, and he will reply in a voice choked with 
emotion: “Poor old Goliath you mean. Ah! he’s 
dead. Torn in pieces by a flock of starlings.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Reapers of P.W. who also take in M.A.P. will be 
pleased to hear that their old editor, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, M.P., has resumed editorial control of 
the paper. As is well known, when ‘T. P.” left 
M.A.P. he started a new paper, which he entitled 
P.T.O.; this paper is now amalgamated with 
M.A.P., whose official title thus becomes Af.A.P. 
and P.T.O., but for the sake of convenience the 
paper should be asked for as M.A.P. Mr. O’Connor 
is now writing for the new paper, and has fresh 
features in mind, which will appear as soon as 
possible. Under the terms of the agreement by 
which Mr. O’Connor returns to his old paper his 
editorship is permanent, so that a separation will 
not again take place, and the success of the new 
paper is thus assured. 


Puzzled and His Perfume. 
Peruars my readers may remember the distressful 


case of PuzzLEp, who was recently bemoaning his 
fate on this page, because he naturally 

such a delicious perfume that girls insisted on bury- 
ing their noses in his coat sleeve. Beyond condoling 
with him on his embarrassing fortune, I was un- 
able to be of much service, but perhaps the informa- 
tion forwarded by L. P. 8. J. may prove of some use 
to him. “It may interest you,” he writes, “to know 
that patients taking various drugs have sometimes 
quite a perfume, though the drugs themselves may 
not have any odour. Turpentine is a good example 
of this, Patients taking thie, after a day or two, smell 


strongly of violets. In this way it might be ible 
to explain Puzziep’s perfumed personality.” 
Well, there you are, Puzzuep. If by any 


chance your favourite beverage is “Turps and a 
small soda,” you must change to some less tasty, but 
more wholesome, drink. L. P. S. J.’s information 
reminds me of the story of the golfer, who, i 

of playing his customary round one Saturday, 
adjourned to a neighbouring tavern, in order to 
discuss a business matter with a friend. In the 
course of the conversation two or three whiskies and 
sodas were consumed, and, on returning home, he 
found his little four-year-old daughter pYhying in 
the garden. Lifting her up in his arms, he kissed 
her. “Oh! papa!” she exclaimed, “how you smell 
of golf!” So, you see, to a certain extent whisky 
evidently shares the magic property of turpentine. 


Hobby for the Retired. 
Many men who have worked hard all their lives find, 


when they retire, that they do not know what on 
earth to do with themselves. For the benefit of 
these lot me refer to the case of Mr. Jacob Dickens, 
of Ravensthorpe, concerning whom P. C. sends me 
an interesting cutting. Mr. Dickens, who has lately 
returnad, ‘to his native place after many years’ 
absence, is spending the evening of his days in the 
self-imposed task of cleaning and restoring the tomb- 
stones in Ravensthorpe Churchyard. Up to the 
present he has operated on some seventy-five 
memorials, some of them dating back to the earliest 
years of the eighteenth century. Previously, the 
inscriptions were quite illegible, but the loving care 
of Mr. Dickens has restored them to their pristine 
freshness. A knife, a little washing soda, and a 
brush are the only implemente his art demands, and 
no fewer than eight of the last-named have already 
been worn out. When passing through country 
churchyards, I have often thought what a pity it is 
that the inscriptions on the old gravestones should 
be allowed to become indecipherable. One feels a 


strange interest in reading the names of these dead- 


and gone “forefathers of the hamlet,” and in noting 
the curious comments their friends saw fit to add. 
I like to know that “ eo Beehag of this village” 
was “a merry soul and teats true to his King,” 
and that Maria Jenkins was “famous for her exceed- 
ing piety and the large family of children who 
mourn her loss.” My heartiest thanks are, there- 
fore, due to Mr. Dickens, and may he long be spared 
to continue his work. 


“If You See It In ‘ P.W.'” 
WE most of us have some little foible on which our 


feelings are rather tender and easily upset. In my 
case, I don’t mind confessing, it is the accuracy of 
P.W. On the other topics I am eminently philo- 
sophical. People may criticise the cut of my coat, 
laugh at my attempts to play golf, or receive my 
funniest stories in glacial silence. Such matters do 
not worry mv in the least. But, if anyone ventures 
to cast doubt upon the accuracy of some item in 
P.W., I cannot rest until I have disproved their 
insinuation. J. J. K., for instance, has sent along 
a cutting from an Irish paper, which characterises 
as “extraordinary” the paragraph that appeared in 
P.W., stating that Newry, like Winchester, had 
found the Russian gun she possessed a source of 
jealousy and contention. “Since the gun was pre- 
sented to the town in the year 1857,” writes the 
editor, “no riots of any kind have, so far as we 
know, taken place in connection with it, neither 
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has it been a source of jealousy or contention.”——___ 
I am quite ready to believe that, so far as tho 
writer knows, this is the case, J. J. K., but it 
does not necessarily follow that the paragraph is 
wrong. Here is my contributor’s explanation. “In 
the year 1884,” he writes, “I was stationed with my 
regiment in Newry, and political feeling ran very 
high amongst the inhabitants. The gun was then 
an object of peculiar hatred by the Nationalists, 
who regarded it as the emblem of Anglo-Saxon 
domination, and was correspondingly venerated by 
the Protestants. I have myself witnessed more than 
one serious faction fight, of which it was the centra 
and the cause, and I have heard tell of many others.” 
In short, as that most excellent of all mottoes truth- 
fully remarks: “If you see it in P.W., it is so.” 


Art to the Rescue. 


“Just a few lines,” writes W. M., “telling you to 
keep on pegging away with those pictures depicting 
slum life. I have taken P.IW. for a great number 
of years, but the F.A.F. has never before appealed 
to me till your picture appeared this week, show- 
ing a girl crossing a bridge of ninepennies. I said 
to my wife, “Here's one ninepence going to make 
a bridge,” and her reply in less than a couple of 
seconds was to make it two. Now, had it not been 
for your bridge, you would not have received any- 
thing. So keep on at them, and, if you again 
catch our sympathy, all the better for the waifs.” 
———_——Right you are, W. M. I will havo 
another pictorial attempt to make you realise what 
a terribly grey and joylesg life falls to the lot of 
hundreds of thousands of our town children, and 
how wildly they enjoy a day’s holiday in the coun- 
try. Even a picture can only give you the faintest 
idea of the real thing, and I feel certain that, if 
you had ever seen those poor little waifs revelling 
in one of their outings, you would need no further 
prompting from P.W. to make you do your best 
to help the F.A.F. 


F.A.F. Figures. 
Amount previously acknowledged, £1,715 Os. 43d. 


Orv. Sus.: Nancy and Dorothy, 1s.; E. A. Stechford, 1s. Gl.; 
Laurie Wilcock, £1 5s.; M. M., 9d.; Norwood, 10¥.; Country Girl, 
5s.; Anon., per C, G., £10; Lover of Cliktren, 10s.; W. M, Strachan, 
£5; M. Lyons, 9d.; Doris Ingram. 58. 3d.; M. G. Baker, 5s. 3d.; 
B. PF. G., £1; G., 18. 6d.; Cnwe-y-Sandy, 23. 3d.; Miss M. M. Cribb, 
59.; Mrs. R.A. Patterson, £1; Mrs. Luddington, £1; Miss C. 
Browne, 5s.; E. Lane, 2:.; R. Gilbert, £2; Anon., 4s. 6d.; R. K. P., 
. 6d.; Duchess of Manchester, per Miss Ellalino Torriss, £10; 
At Last, 3s,; Motorist, 3s.; Major P. Burlton, £2; N. B., 10s.; 
Mr. and Mrs, Langton-Harford,, 10s.; Puds, 1s.; 8. A. P., 33.; 
Lewing Hill, 2s.; A Sympathiser, 39.; Scissors, 1s. 6d.; Hen. Mra. 
Warren-Vernon, 14s.; Crawtordsburn, 88. od.; Territorial, 9d.; In- 
conne, £1; Rolobo, 5s. ; Bisnis Bermuda, 13. 6d.; Lest we Forget, 
.;K. M. Corrie, £1; H. L., Dixon, £2 10s.; 

.; A Friend, 23. 6d.; F. J. G., 49.;_F. Birch, 
4s.; “Clydesdale Harrier,” 2s. 6d.; Not the Last, Gd.; D. B., 5s.; 


Yet 1s. 6d.; D. and E. Holmes, 7s. 6d.; C. Vivian, 109. 6d.; 8. P 
Scott, 53.; Miss A. Turner, 13; H. A. S., 33.; 1. H, Easingwold, 

.; Mrs. Cope, 6d.; H. L. Clifford, 23. 6d.; A. 
; A. Nowoll, 53.; C. E. W., 1s. 6d.; A. Simon, £1°18.; 
. B. E.. 63.; Mrs. Hodgkins, Lahore, 73. 6d.; W. FE. Jones, 10s.; 
C. Hayley, £2 10s.; A. Pitts, ls. 6d.; L. Forge, 9d.: Fresh Air 
Lever, 29. 6d.; J. B. Smedley, 3s.; L. H. 8., Ab; EB. Thomas, 10s.; 
E. A. R., 29. 6d.; Helen and Marjorie Webb, 58.; M. B. Lodge, 
104; C. Piliott, Australia, £1; M. i tends, 
23. 3d.; In Momory of Little Chappie 1s, 6¢.; J. R. Wyllie. 5s.; 
Nancy Neat}, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Nedyan, 5s.; W. Miller, 1s. 6d.; M. K., 
2a. 6d.; Eastbourne, 1s. 6d.; Sweet. Berdare, 9d.; G. Bates, £1; H. 
Chapman, 1s.; A Lover of Children, ls. &t.; Min-Ted, 3s.: L. V. B., 
£2; E. T., 6d.; Somer, 103.; Anon., 3a.; Henrietta, 8s. 3d.; Capt. 
Dundoar, £1; Lover of Chikbren, -103.; H. A Alana, £1; 

iss A. 


+i, Singer, 9d.; T. 
- “5 tp Oe Bis ae ails ee B., 1s. 6d; 

.; C. H. Haines, .; Mrs. A. Sharpe. 43.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; 
E. A. A., 108.; Gol. J. Horschel, £5; Olive Breo, 38; J. J. 
Seeley, 108.; G. Harria, £1 1s.; G. Renison, 2s. 3d.; Miss Forrest. 
3s.; Pat, 178, @.; D. H., la 6d.; C. P., 59.; Mrs. S8., 6s.; A. G. 
Apthorp, £1; Marine Engineer, £1; Capt. L. J. Mortimer, £1; 
V. T.. £8 23.; Mrs. B. Gradwell, £1 1s.; Three Little Girls, 3s.; 
re depp Md a Soper 1s. ote roe Bannerman, 4s.; 

nonymous, s.; Miss § en, 68.; E. Whittaker, 1s. 6d.; 
Two Fife Friends, 3s.; Miss L. Batt. le. 6d. 

Cotarctep : Herbert Hunt, 5s, 6b; R. L. R.. 1s. 6d.; Miss M. 
Curle, £1 76.; WH. and B. R. Carriage Shop, per 8. Jackson, £1; 
Cissy and Ethel Robson, £1 33. %1.; W. o Coxon, 23. 6d.; S.y. 
Honor, r J. Linn, 7. 3d.; Belle and Jack Hagan, 4s. 6d.; 
P. A. Herbert, Pretoria, Transvaal, £1 6s.; Crew of SS. Sphene, 
of Glasgow, £1 4s.; Sergts’ Mess. R.M, Depdt, Deal, J. Casey. 
£2 4.; C. Gibson, Derry, 39.; H. Morrison, £1 138. 3d.; H.M-S. 
Flirt, per C. A. Gibbs, 153.; E. and R. Leyden, 9d.; Hampden 
Club, per F. Hill, 6, 9d.; C. Reok, 39. 6d.; B. E. Lyons, 3s. 7d.; 
H.M.S. Aboukir, per Rev. Norreraard, £1 1s.: J. 8. Cameron, 
13s, 6d.; Lancaster House. 169. Okt.; F. B. Canning, 33s.; F. Sub. 
S6th B.P.A., H. Lugsden, 4s. 6d.; Misa Rathurst, £1 68. 9d.; 
H.M.S. Impiegnable, Private Sclater, 123.; Palace Hotel, Bulawayo, 
£1 103.; Miss E. G. Bristowe, £2: F. H. Weston, Mintaro, £1: i. 
Mitford, H.M.9. Queen, £1; Miss Elsie Naumann. £1 9s.; G.W.R., 
Toco Dept., Goodwick, L. Jenkins, 7s. 6d.; D.O. Staff. per Cammy. 
£1 53.; P. Button, 3%.; Ye Merry Bucks, 4s. 6d.; Corpl, Phillins 
Tongmoor, 13s. 6d.; Cwmanan Colliery Surfacemen, per E. Lieyvd, 
133.; J. Workman, §s.; Rachel McGregor, 103.: W.G. N., 103.; 
Isabel Tarbolton, 2s. 34.; J. H. and Friends, 93.; R. O, Ainsley 
and R, Taylor, 173. 5d.; Mr. Haynes, 1s.; J. and Friends, 3s.; 
Kenneth_and Joan Crutch, 123. 1d.; May and Kathleen Wickson. 
54. 1d.; J. Harper, 7s.; G.E. Railway Office, per C. Cooper, 5s. 6d.; 
N. B. Anderson, 5s. 


Grand (Pcarson’s Weekly) Total, £1,855 8s. 7d. 
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There are no expenses of management for the Fresh Air Fund 
Every penny subscribed gors to the ehildren in food or fare. All 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
Limited, the iat Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinctior 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's happiness for 2 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200 with the necessary 
attendants, Subscriptions should be addressed to the Ifon. Secro 
tary, P.A.P... Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street London, W.C. 
and will he acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Rofidings, B.C., and Published Ay ARTHUB 
PEARSON, LTD.,at Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.0, 


Note.—A pencKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, 


or whose suggestion for a title is used, 


WHEK BNDING 
JuLy 16, 1908. 


Vuat shall I read? is a question not very easily 
,. wered in these hot, sultry, summer days. An 
cellent rule to follow in choosing books is to select 
rething topical, for it is sure to be interesting. 
In these days, when the foremost. thought in the 
» nds of the majority is the launching of Mr. 
\idane’s Territorial Army scheme, one could not do 
» ter than 


“AN AUTHOR IN THE TERRITORIALS,” 


The “auther” is none other than Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, the popular novelist, who holds His 
\‘ujesty’e commission as lieutenant. The volume, 
«ich may be purchased from any bookseller, price 
1. . or Is. 3d., post free, from 18 Henrietta St., London, 
‘°C. is written in Mr. Kernahan’s best style. 
. vid pictures are given of camp life, the whole being 

iced with excellent wit and humour. 

The volume, it may be added, is enhanced with an 
> mirably-written “Foreword” by Field-Marshal Lord 
|. oberts. 


e\ 


Every Thursday. 


Price - - 


Under the 
Union Jack the 
Best of all 
Papers for 
Boys is 


THE 
SCOUT, 


founded by 
Lieut.» General 


Baden - Powell. 


From 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., comes 
other book which, in ite own , is equally 
scinating. This is the lifestory of Jem Mace, the 
it of the British champien pugilists, and bears the 
rilling title, 


‘FIFTY YEARS A FIGHTER,” 


From cover to cover there ia not a dull 

isode succeeds episode, adventure succeeds adven- 

‘ as the veteran pugilist, the last survivor of a 
y old school, who has fought to a finish more fights 


mn any man now living, recounts the many 
1 stirring battles of his career. 
‘he price of this thrilling book is 6d. only, and 
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THE SCOUT.| 


Everywhere. 


ONE PENNY. 
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SEPTEMBER. | OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


. copies may also be procured from 18 Henrietta Strect, 


London, W.C., price 8d., post free. 

If one were asked to name the Grand Old Man of 
Showmen, without exception the answer would be 
“Lord” George Sanger. 

Few men have excited the public imagination more 
than he. For years his circus and wild beast show 
combined was an institution in the land. 

Now that he hds retired from public life, he has 
been persuaded to write his reminiscences 

These have been published in handy form under the 
title, 


“SEVENTY YEARS A SHOWMAN,” 


the book being sold by all booksellers, price 6d., or 
8d., post free, from 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

It is not teo much to say that it is the moet 
fascinating lifestory ever written. Here we see tho 
bitter struggle of the enterprising showman for exist- 
ence. The curious dodges he was forced to adopt to 
excite the interest of the public, which, thanks to 


\ " 
\ 


f} iy ! 


fr: 


the mellowing influence of time, now seem more 
laughable than tragic. 

In these beautiful summer days no hobby is more 
interesting than photography. To the holiday-maker 
it is peculiarly attractive. Camera in hand, he is able 
to secure permanent mementos of the beautiful scenes 
in which he enjoys the happy summer days.. 

But it is not every photographer who is an expert. 
Failure, as a rule, is due to lack of knowledge, and 
amateurs should, therefore, make a point of purchasing 


‘HOW TO TAKE AND FAKE PHOTOCRAPHS.” 


published from 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
price ls., or post free for 1s. 2d., is just the book to 
guide one to success. 


Lighting Up Time 
for this Week, 
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It is written by Clive Holland, who, among other 
branches of the art, gives invaluable advice on the 
selection of subjects, exposure, development, and after- 
treatment of negatives. 

Mr. Holland also gives’ excellent hints in regard to 
competition and exhibition work, which are well worth 
noting. 

Amateur photographers would be well advised to 
secure a copy of this invaluable little book. 

Of course, wa must have a book for the boys. This 
is always a difficult problem for parents. The book 
must be something healthy, something interesting. 
This difficulty has been very happily solved this 
summer by no less a person than Lieutenant-General 
Baden-Powell. 


‘*SCOUTING FOR BOYS,” 


specially written by the famous soldier himself will 
admirably meet the needs of the lads. Your news- 
agent or bookseller will supply you with a oopy, price 
Is., or, failing that, one may be supplied to you from 
33 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., price 1s. 3d., post 
free, or in cloth covers, 2s., t free. 

“Scouting for Boys” will teach the lad to be brave, 
manly, and clean of mind. It will provide him with 
new ideas for sport, and will keep him out of mis- 
chief and away from doubtful company. 

In concluding this little article, we could not do 
better than draw attention to another book, which, 
though it does not provide holiday reading, 1s still a 
book that no one can afford to be without. This is 


‘*PEARSON'S EASY DICTIONARY.” 


How often in the course of business or private corre- 
spondence one comes across words whose meaning or 
spelling is doubtful. How often, too, in the course of 
conversation one requires to use words on whose pro- 
nunciation one would like an authority. 

“Pearson’s Easy Dictionary” is the book that meets 
sucht cases. Here you will find authoritative spelling. 
Here, too, you will learn the correct meaning éf the 
words you wish to use, and, in addition, you are 
provided with an infallible guide to pronunciation. 

In fact, “Pearson’s Easy Dictionary” is indispens- 
able. No office desk or home study should be without 
it. The price is 3s. 6d., or post free 3s. 10d. 


tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims tn respect of 
each accident—not the first clatm only. 


Sid. Raiway INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
496 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 
This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 each—not for one only, £2,000 specially 
teed by THe OckaNn ACCIDENT awD GUARANTER 
Gcgpoxanion, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.0., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following conditions, must be 
sent within seven days’ to the above addrese. 
wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the senger 
train in which the deceased was travelling as & 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of sach accident, had ia his. or ber, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or ber, usual nature, written in ink or peneil, on the 
space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
hace of abode, so long as the coupon is sigow 
PROVIDED AISO, that the said sum Il be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
£100 


although by an accident to any train im which he or 
she may be travelling as @ passenger, the next-of-kin of the 
decea: will receive the sum of ONE. HUNDRED POUNDS, 


the essence of the contract. 
ood for the current week of issue only. and 


of, the “Ocean Aooident and Guarantee 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sct. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be eeen at the office of thie Journal, or of the i 


ton. 
- No person can recover on more than one Coapon-Insuranc-Ticket 


of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers whv have culy pt a twelve-months’ snbser! tion 
tor PEARSON’S WEEEL mn advance to their newsagonut. or 
to the Publisher, need not, during the riod coverad by tieir 
subscription, sigu the coupon, or carry the paper ov thatr person 
It is only necessary to forward the news nt's receipt to the 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Strest. London WE. anda 
certificate will be sert in oxchange. 
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Available from 9a. Thursdss. uly 9 
uatll midnight, Fria, fat i7 t 
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fy. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


| .][ the Sun never sets. 
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(. BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


To 
To TO H.1.M, THE KING & “QUEEN oF 
H.M. THE KING. THE GERMAN EMPEROR. ITALY, 


| UPTON 


FOR 


QUALITY 


25,000 Branches and Agencies 


! all over the Globe. 
| | 2 


A Summer Luxury. 


Cooling! Delicious! Refreshing! 


Se 1 
ae “Hint eubeticn the Ouataraty Try them together ! 


ae 


Se. 


Six Useful Trial Samples, Post Free, | 
ed, 


Sample Boxes were a a 
1 Fave Davstoun “Vases eo.” Tim * Vasell: se" Gold 1d Orvam. 
1 TabeP na LE ” Gamphor tea 

Send Sixpence in Stamps (44. stamps preferred) to the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING cow 
Proprietors of “ Vaseline, 
@ HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 3.0 
And one will be forwarded post free. 
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